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Che Outlook. 


Among the sensible (‘outherners who are work- 
ing nobly to preserve the peace and improve the 
condition of their country we occasionally find 
one whose sayings are needed in Northern ears. 
One of these is Major Hotchkiss, of Staunton, 
West Va., who lately, in a public speech only one 
minute long, said: ‘‘If you would all take the 
same interest in developing the resources of your 
country that you take in hunting public offices 
for yourselves or friends, you would soon have 
one of the first and best States in the Union.” 

—-- ~>e 

There is hope for the innocents ; the physicians 
are beginning to take an interest in them, as is 
shown by the following resolutions passed by the 
Rhode Island Medical Society : That physical cult- 
ure is of primary importance in our schools; that 
300 cubic feet of air, with good ventilation, should 
be the minimum for each child; that no child of 
less than seven years should be admitted to the 
schools as they now are ; that pupils should not 
be required to maintain the same position more 
than half an hour at a time ; that three hours a 
day for children under twelve, and four hours for 
older pupils, should be the extreme length of 
school.hours, no studying at home to be permitted, 
and that incentives to emulation should be cau- 
tiously used, especially with girls. As these reso- 
lutions are not protected by copyright, there is 
nothing to prevent their adoption by medical 
societies throughout the country. In case of the 
failure of medical men to take up this question, 
there is nothing to prevent local boards of educa- 
tion from guiding themselves by the principles 
implied by the Rhode Island physicians. 

——_-=>-_—_ 

The discomforting insinuations of misuse of 
public moneys on the Boston Post-office, the 
Albany Capitol, and the New York canals will be 
worth their cost if they only teach the people, of 
every division of State and national politics, the 
viciousness of that system which rewards partisan 
service from the public treasuries. Among the 
reputations which are likely to be scorched or 
blasted by stories and investigations upon the 
special cases alluded to will be those of some men 
of high standing, noble aims, and good intent— 
men whose word is taken as readily as a bond, 
and is never violated—men who have been consid- 
ao ere rightly) as the pillars of churches and 
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and that we, the people, in spite of intelligence, 
morality, and religion, allowed such abuses to 
exist when it was within our power to correct 
them. The public official is a representative of 
his constituency, and we who elect these men and 
tolerate their improprieties will be thg persons 
upon whom the blame will finally rest. 


~=— 


Would that nine-tenths of our legislators who 
profess to be adepts in finance had the honesty of 
Senator Oglesby, of Illinois! During the course 
of a late speech, he said: ‘‘ Don’t suppose I am 
talking about finance because I know anything, or 
think you do, because I don’t. I’ve been studying 
for more than a year, and if I know any more about 
it than when I began, why you may shoot me.” 
Such modesty backed by so extreme a guarantee 
is rare ;‘we hope the Senator will put his senti- 
ments in ‘writing and pass them around for signa- 
ture, for confession and repentance is no less 
essential to the reformation of mistaken Senators 
than of hardened sinners. 
- 

Would-be philanthropists will find stimulus in 
the record of the ‘‘ Woman’s Prison Association” 
of New York for the past year. There were re- 
ceived at the Association’s ‘‘Home” 315 women 
discharged from prison : of these, more than two- 
thirds were provided with situations, 56 were sent 
to friends, hospital, or enabled to provide for 
themselves, and 34 remain at the home, leaving 
but about one-tenth who left without permission 
or were discharged as hopeless cases. This asso- 
ciation ig not an experimental affair—it has been 
at work for thirty years, and has shown very 
clearly how unnecessary is the burden which so- 
ciety imposes upon itself by the neglect of the 
criminal, classes. Preventives are cheaper than 
cures, but if we cannot keep people from occa- 
sionally getting into prison, such charities as the 
one of which we write cost less than legal methods 
of suppressing crime. 

— — e@p>e- 

In military affairs General Sherman used to be 
voted a universal genius, and he has displayed 
since the war an aptness on methods of peace- 
making and peace-keeping which were not natu- 
rally to be expected of a vigorous soldier and 
successful commander. His last public appear- 
ance, during which he made a speech on Capt. 
Eads’s plan of deepening the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, shows him to be at home in both the 7éles 
designated, and a wise commercial observer like- 
wise. Blessed is the country whose leading soldier 
sets an example so worthy to be followed by its 
soldiery. 
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At the risk of being considered croakers, we 
again warn our readers that while the stories of 
Mexican lawlessness in Texas continue to come, 
it is well to have a strong anti-war spirit in condi- 
tion for immediate and determined use. The 
regular army of the United States, with that 
assistance which Texas is willing and anxious to 
furnish, is competent to take care of the border 
and even to chastise Mexico should such action re 
necessary. But we have among us a class o 
gentlemen who think differently. They consist 
of a very small proportion of the late Southern 
and Northern‘ armies, but their number is great 
enough to make a great deal of noise and trouble. 
They have not found congenial employment dur- 
ing these dull years of peace: the memories of 
certain contractors, quartermasters, commissaries 
and foragers who thrived during the late war stirs 
them to emulation, and urges them to apply the 
knowledge they gained of the methods of these 
moneyed patriots. This class of men are provok- 
ingly apt at creating public sentiment and firing 
the patriotic heart; they always have mouth- 
pieces in legislative bodies, and their counterparts | 
have provoked half the wars which have cursed | 
the world in past days. The services of these 
gentlemen cost the North and South q great deal 
more money than those of the honest men who 
died or who aré now helping rebuild the waste 
places, and the respectable portion of the public 
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THE CHRISTIANS WINGS. 
By H. H. 


“A hymn is a wing.” 
—HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


H, never yct was said or heard 
In any -lime or age 
A wiser or a truer word 
By prophet or by sage, 
Than this which seems a simple thing, 
“ A hymn can lift us like a wing.” 


A simpte thing, and yet there lies 
Discoyered by the phrase 
A secret spell to reach clear skies 
Upon the darkest days; 
Our souls will soar if we but sing, 
“ A bymn can lift us like a wing.” 


Can lift us like a wing—yes, higher; 
Can lift us off the earth! 
O, seuls that sorrow, souls that tire, 
Try once what this is worth ; 
Though voices break and quaver—sing! 
* A hymn can lift us like a wing.” 


There is a wondrous story told— 
A story sweet and true— 
How, once in cruel days of old, 
Two Christian captives knew 
Such hymns of magic power to sing, 
That prison doors did open swing 


, At sound of them. For centuries 
The tale was known and read 

By men with careless, idle eyes; 
And no man felt or said 

The hidden lesson of the thing, 

Qr bade poor captive hearts to sing. 


Good thanks to him the sign who saw, 
And set for us to-day, 
In phrase whose love will live when law 
Has lost its hold and sway, 
This simple phrase, this simple thing, 
“A hymn can lift us like a wing.” 








THE MAIN POINTS IN THE GLAD- 
STOND CONTROVERSY. 
By Pror. Grorce P. Fisuer, D.D. 


HE chief allegation in Mr. Gladstone’s first 
pamphlet was that the Vatican decrees are 
incompatible with the duty of obedience to the 
civil authority. Incidentally his discussion in- 
volved an examination of the powers accorded to 
the Papacy at present, as compared with the past, 
and of the bearing of the new ecclesiastical meas- 
ures upon the liberty and personal responsibility 
of the individual who submits to them. 

1. Mr. Gladstone is at issue with his opponents 
on the authority and meaning of the Syllabus. 
This document was issued from Rome in 1864. It 
purports to be a brief statement of the errors 
which the present Pope had condemned in his 
various allocutions, and other letters and speeches. 
Attached to each error in the list is a reference to 
the particular paper in which the more full and 
specific condemnation may be found. The Sylla- 
bus was sent, at the direction of the Pope, by 
Antonelli, to all bishops, and the reason given for 
this proceeding in the accompanying letter was 
that these might not have seen all of the docu- 
ments of which the Syllabus is an abridgment. 
Mr. Gladstone considered the Syllabus an ex 
cathedra manifesto, and as such claiming to be 
infallible. This was a natural view, and one taken 
heretofore by many Catholic theologians. But 
this construction of the Syllabus Dr. Newman de- 
nies. He ventures to attribute to it no more 
authority than pertained to the several papers 
that gave rise to it. Dr. Fessler, the late Secretary- 
General of the Vatican Council, cautiously takes 
a similar ground. Is this judgment an after- 
thought, occasioned by the unpopularity of the 
Syllabus, and the inconveniences arising from the 
position that all of its propositions are infallible 
and of divine authority? So Mr. Gladstone evi- 
dently thinks. Certainly it is a great advantage 
to be able to say of Papal utterances, ancient or 
recent, that they are not ex cathedra; especially | 
when the Pope himéelf is the final judge on the , 
question. It ig surely strange to find him who. 
claims to be the Vicar of Christ sending a series, 
of doctrinal propositions to every bishop i in every, 
netics Ko the globe—pro veg Ww he may,, 
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of pastor and doctor of all Christians by virtue of 
his supreme Apostolic authority, he (the Pontiff) 
defines a doctrine regarding faith or morals to be 
held by the universal church.” What belongs ‘‘to 
faith and morals” it is for the Pope to judge. 
Under the circumstances, it was certainly pardon- 
able for Mr. Gladstone to regard the Syllabus as 
the utterance of the infallible Oracle. 

2. There is a difference between Mr. Gladstone 
and his antagonists-concerning the sense of the 
Syllabus. Both Dr. Newman and Archbishop 
Manning labor to pare away the offensive parts 
of the Syllabus, and to reduce its denunciations 
to a series of harmless commonplaces. For ex- 
ample, the rejection of the liberty of speech and 
of the press is converted into a condemnation of 
blasphemous, seditious and obscene publications, 
which, it is asserted, all governments proscribe. 
Mr. Gladstone’s answer to this interpretation is 
quite destructive. It is hardly probable that the 
Pope would take pains to put among the errors 
of the times a doctrine which nobody holds. 
Moreover, it happens that Pius IX., as governor 
of his own kingdom, illustrated his idea of the 
error in question, and that he denounced the 
Austrian laws on this subject, which no Protestant 
would consider to be over liberal. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s indignation at this and other like attempts 
to rob the propositions of the Syllabus of their 
real intent and plain import is not misplaced. 

3. Another point in the contest is the scope of the 
Vatican definition which gives to the Roman Pon- 
tiffa ‘* power of jurisdiction” such as imposes upon 
his subjects ‘‘ subordination and true obedience ” 
not only in matters belonging to faith and morals, 
but also “in those that appertain to the discip- 
line and government of the church throughout 
the world.” This vast prerogative of ‘‘ regimen 
and discipline” makes the Pontiff, according to 
Mr. Gladstone, an aksolute monarch. Disobe- 
dience to his mandates, whatever they: may be, 
carries with it the perdition of the soul. In reply, 
Dr. Newman affisms that ‘‘regimen and discip- 
line” refer to the rites of worship and the internal 
affairs of the church. The supremacy of the Pope 
under this head is not absolute, or exercised with 
infallible authority, as Mr. Gladstone imagines. 
On the contrary, it is conceivable that the Pope 
should misjudge, or otherwise err, in his prescrip- 
tions to individuals, and with respect to eonerete 
eases. Moreover, it is a mistake of Mr. Gladstone 
—so Dr. Newman asserts—to hold that every act 
of disobedience to the Pope is accounted a mortal 
sin. The phraseology of the Decree is as follows: 
‘* This is the teaching of Catholic truth (Catholicae 
veritatis doctrina), from which no one can deviate 
without loss of faith and of salvation.” Itis the 
rejection of the doctrine that the Pope is the 
supreme governor, not the single act of digobe- 
dience, against which the penalty is set. Dr. 
Newman is here technically right. But Mr. Glad- 
stone pertinently suggests that the Vatican creed 
says nothing about any exceptions to the duty of 
obedience. That such exceptions may arise we 
ean believe only on Dr. Newian’s authority ; and 
this admission of so moderate and liberal a dis- 
putant is liable at any time to be condemned at 
Rome; in which case, Dr. Newman, on his own 
principles, would have to renounce his concession. 

4. The Deposing Power. Mr. Gladstone urges 
that the assumed right of the Pope to excommu- 
nicate and depose princes has never been given 
up. To this his opponents answer that the moral 
conditions of the exercise of this prerogative are 
absent, and that to exert it would, therefore, be 
wrong. Among these moral conditions, Dr. New- 
man, explicity, and Dr. Manning more cautiously 
include the consent of nations. They try to make 
it out that the European nations in former ages 
constituted the Pope an arbiter in their affairs, 
domestic and international. From this view of 
history Mr. Gladstone dissents. He considers it a 
very exaggerated statement. The Papal govern- 
ment, in this particular, always encountered 
sharp resistance as a usurpation. Besides, Queen 
Elizabeth was deposed, she being a Protestant. 
The lame defense of Archbishop Manning is 
that she was baptized a Catholic, which is not 
even true in fact. Moreover, this lofty preroga- 
tive is not renounced by the Pontiff, or by his 
disciples for him. It is only, to use Dr. Capel’s 
phrase, ‘‘in abeyance.” It may be revived at any 
time. Who can say that in the event of a war 
between Ultramontanism and Germany, the Pope 
might not resort to the measure of absolving the 
Roman Catholic subjects of the Emperor from 
their allegiance to him? The Pope has claimed a 
de jure right to govern Protestants—Lutherans— 
as being baptized persons. There is nothing in 
the creed to forbid him to take the course in rela- 





tion to William which his predecessor, Pius V., 
took towards Queen Elizabeth. 

As to the question whether the power of the 
Pope over kings and princes is direct or indirect, 
Mr. Gladstone justly pronounces the distinction 
unimportant. Archbishop Manning holds that 
the Pope has not literally a temporal power in 
this relation, but that he can only reach sovereigns 
and governments indirectly, by his spiritual au- 
thority. But so long as he is competent to for- 
bid rulers to make or execute laws which he does 
not approve ; so long as he claims the right to an- 
nul all such legislation, and to excommunicate its 
authors, as well as to prohibit their subjects from 
obeying them, what boots it whether this tremen- 
dous authority is called direct or indirect, spiritual 
or temporal ? 

5. The use of force for the suppression of her- 
esy. Even Dr. Manning—we must style him 
‘*Cardinal Manning” now—resents the imputa- 
tion to the Pope and the Church of a disposition 
to make use of physical coercion, as in the days of 
rack and fagot. Yet he does not disavow the 
right todo so. He does not condemn the employ- 
ment of these fieree weapons in past ages. He 
founds his disinclination on the altered cireum- 
stances of the times, and not on any deep princi- 
ple of right. 

We have no disposition to speak harshly of the 
Roman Catholic Church or of its prominent apol- 
ogists. We must say, however, that it is impossi- 
ble for an educated Protestant to read their 
defenses, and note their fine distinctions and 
carefully guarded concessions, and not feel that 
they are the champions of a flexible, evasive, slip- 
pery system, which is this to-day and that to-mor- 
row, but which at all times pursues with an unre- 
lenting eye an end which can be secured only by 
robbing men, just as Mr. Gladstone maintains, 
not only of their mental and moral libesty, but of 
their outward and political liberty as well. Dr. 
Newman compares the absolute control of the 
Pope to the authority exercised by a physician ; 
as if the subjection of a patient to his medical 
adviser were analogous to that of a subject of the 
Pope to the ruler at Rome. The cases might be 
analogous if the patient did not select his physi- 
cian, and were not at liberty to dismiss him and 
take another whenever he chooses to do so. 

6. Mr. Gladstone alleges against the Papal 
Church of to-day *‘a breach with history,” in two 
particulars. One of these has reference to the 
pledges of the Roman Catholic clergy of Great 
Britain, on the faith of which the Emancipation 
Act and other liberal measures were conceded by 
the Parliament of Great Britain. It was then de- 
clared by the representatives of the Catholic 
Church that they did not hold the Pope to be in- 
fallible, and admitted no right on his part to in- 
terfere, ‘‘directly or indirectly,” with the inde- 
pendence, sovereignty, laws, constitution or 
government of the United Kingdom. If the 
Vatican decrees are accepted, says Mr. Gladstone, 
there is a retreat from these solemn engagements, 
a breach with history which is closely akin to a 
breach of faith. 

Again, whatever opinion may have been cher- 
ished by individuals or schools of opinion in the 
past in favor of pontifical infallibility, Gallican- 
ism has been from the days of the Council of Con- 
stance—not to speak of earlier times—a permitted 
and a powerful type of Catholicism. But Galli- 
canism is now put under the ban. Mr. Gladstone 
exposes the misrepresentation of Manning who, 
strangely enough, makes Gallicanism have its ori- 
gin in 1682, in the contest of Louis XIV. with the 
Papacy. 

7. In answer to one of the main propositions of 
Archbishop Manning, that Catholics do not differ 
from Protestants on this matter of civil loyalty, 
since both acknowledge the higher law of con- 
science, and the possible occurrence of cases where 
allegiance to the moral law clashes with obedience 
to the civil magistrate, Mr. Gladstone points outa 
marked and obvious distinction. The Protestant 
makes his own conscience supreme; he does not sub- 
ject his conscience to the conscience and will of 
another, and that other a foreign potentate. The 
State is not brought into peril by the doctrine of 
the authority of conscience, provided the individ- 
ual acts for himself, but the State is endangered 
when a body of citizens substitute for their own con- 
sciences the will of a foreign ecclesiastic ; and this 
peril is not diminished by the circumstance that 
in making this surrender they suppose themselves 
to be impelled by the sense of right. The prac- 
tical fact is that there is erected an imperium in 
imperio of a formidable kind. 

What is the significance of this controversy ? It 
indicates that the_ ecclesiastical conflict which 








disturbs the continent has crossed the channel 
and reached England. Ultramontanism, with its 
new dogma of Papal Infallibility, with its rigid 
tenets respecting civil marriage and secular edu- 
cation, and its revived claim on behalf of the 
Pope, to dehort the subjects of Christian states 
from their obedience to obnoxious laws, inevitably 
clashes with the enlightened sentiment and estab- 
lished policy of the European nations. Ultra- 
montanism is areactionary movement, an endeavor 
to arrest the progress of society in the direction 
of freedom and laical independence, and to bring 
mankind once more under the dominion of the 
priesthood. This controversy has political bear- 
ings of much consequence. The Ultramontanes 
do not give up the hope of breaking up the king- 
dom of Italy and of restoring his old principality 
to the Pope. In the event of an armed conflict 
on this point, they would hope to rally to their 
cause the sympathies of the whole Roman Catholic 
population of Europe. Mr. Gladstone has not only 
sounded a note of alarm in Protestant ears, but 
he has forewarned his Roman Catholic country- 
men of the possible use to which the Jesuit leaders 
may eventually wish to put them. 





A LETTER FROM ROME. 
GENERAL JOSEPH GARIBALDI—HIS PLANS 
AND POPULARITY. 


Rome, February 22d, 1875. 
My Dear Sir: 


HE sensational event of the season was the 

arrival here of the venerable and beloved 
Garibaldi to take his seat as a member of the 
Italian Parliament. He had been absent from 
the city, which he so manfully defended, since 
1849, living a farmer in what he calls his ‘‘ Her- 
mitage ” at Caprera, and his reception was some- 
thing like the triumph of an ancient conqueror. 

The streets, for miles, were thronged with peo- 
ple anxious to obtain a glimpse of the old hero 
around whom the liberals still cling as their best 
and safest living representative. 

The various civie bodies with streaming colors 
and bands of music, together with thousands of 
citizens, among whom I noticed many Americans, 
met him at the depot and, with deafening cheers 
and other demonstrations of enthusiasm, attended 
him to his residence on Mount Citorio. Heis now 
68 years of age, aiid still appears in hic old costumo 
of a red shirt, a neckerchief of the same color, 
gray pantaloons, gray cleak, fringed with red, and 
a blue cap inwrought with flowers. 

While the clergy stand aloof, the common peo- 
ple hold him as a second Washington, and strive 
in every possible way todo him honor. He had, 
the other day, a friendly interview with the king, 
Victor Immanuel, Minghetti. The Prime Minister, 
one of his old enemies, has called on him, and 
thus his work and influence are acknowledged in 
the highest quarters, 

In order to relieve himself from the continual 
intrusion of the populace and enjoy a little quiet, 
he has now, in company with his son Menotti, 
gone to reside at the beautiful villa of Velletri in 
the environs of the city; but his daily advent to 
the capitol draws together a crowd of people eager 
to touch his hand or gain his smile. He has not 
yet spoken in parliament ; indeed, he is no orator; 
but his attention is mainly bestowed on two im- 
portant schemes for the benefit of the Roman 
people. One of them is the diversion of the Tiber 
(Tevere) from its ancient bed by leading it through 
a ship-canal from the Teverone above the city, 
some eighteen miles, to meet the sea. By this 
project he hopes to prevent those fearful inun- 
dations which have been so disastrous to Rome, 
to irrigate the Campagna, and, more than all, to 
make the capitol of Italy a seaport. He believes, 
moreover, that many valuable antiquities will be 
discovered in the muddy bed of the Tevere. This 
is a gigantic undertaking worthy of a noble mind. 
For its accomplishment Garibaldi now solicits aid 
from foreign nations. Surveyors are already mak- 
ing preparations to mark out the course of the 
proposed canal. 

His other scheme is to render fertile the immense 
tract of waste land around the city, known from 
time immemorial as the Agro Romano, or Roman 
Field. It is almost a desert; naked, but fertile; 
while Rome is full of people, wanting work and 
suffering for the supplies of milk, wheat, and veg- 
etables which this territory might easily be made 
yield. All, except the priests who live in the 
dreams of the dark ages, are bidding the hero of 
so many scars Godspeed in his beneficent em- 
prises. 

The life of this warm friend of humanity seems 
like some romantic legend of the olden times, and 
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after so many years of seclusion at Caprera, he 
comes to Rome almost as one risen from the dead, 
to revive the languid spirit of liberty and frater- 
nity. His words are received as oracles ; his pho- 
tograph is seen in all the shops, his deeds are re- 
hearsed by every unfettered tongue. He believes 
in the common school, the open Bible, the elective 
franchise, the free press, and the consequent ele- 
vation of the masses of the people ; and this is the 
real want of Rome. 

But for the better exhibition of his spirit, and 
of some points occupying the attention of the pub- 
lic here, I make a free translation-of his speech at 
a grand banquet given to him by the workingmen 
at the Corea, splendidly decorated for the occa- 
sion, on the 15th of the present month. 

Amidst tremendous cheering he arose and said : 
**A son of labor, I am happy to find myself here 
to-day amongst my compeers. I hold, indeed, that 
the title of ‘Son of Labor’ is most honorable, and 
in every country I have visited I have found this 
verified. Out of every hundred emigrants that 
arrive in America, ninety-nine are laborers, who 
easily find work and sustenance, while the literati 
with difficulty obtain employment and are fre- 
quently constrained to share the table of the 
humble workingman. In my old age I can no 
longer labor, but I may give counsel. 

‘*Workingmen, see to it that you teach your 
sons some trade. Let the carpenter teach his boy 
to be a carpenter, the mason his to be a mason. 
This was once the custom of the kings of France. 
Pursue it. 

“Some people tell you that you must have 
nothing to do with politics; but politics means 
the business of the many ; we, the people, are the 
many ; they the few ; yet they control our houses 
and assume our rights. 

‘*The distinguished patriot, Benedetto Cairola, 
has fought in Parliament for the extension of the 
elective franchise, and when his project is com- 
pleted, things will wear a better aspect. You 
think, perhaps, that, enfeebled by years, I am no 
longer the same revolutionist as in 1849 ; you are 
mistaken: I am always a revolutionist when the 
struggle is to turn from the evil to the good. 

**Romans, your fathers carried civilization 
through the world; they were not only strong, 
but they wore also wise ; and, secure of themselves, 
they feared no danger. 

‘““To me, the grandest period of that history is 
that in which, after three battles lost against 
Hannibal, the republic still found strength to send 
its legions into Spain. The land where Hannibal 
encamped was sold at a fabulous price, and while 
struggling to maintain the republic, the Roman 
people chose their own consuls and dictators, and 
they were always conquerors. I have faith to be- 
lieve that when you come to take part in political 
life you will know how with the same sagacity 
to select your representatives. 

‘* Now, I must advert to the religious question ; 
but I would not wound the feelings of any present. 
It is indisputable that in its early days the Papacy 
did some good. To it we owe the preservation of 
many monuments and many manuscripts which 
otherwise had been lost ; but now the Papacy has 
had its day; it puts the religion of fanaticism 
in the place of that of truth, and it must there- 
fore terminate as that from which it sprung in 
sacrificing to Jupiter, to Venus, and to the other 
pagan deities. Workingmen, educate your chil- 
dren in the religion of truth. 

“T thank you for having called me from my 
‘Hermitage’ in Caprera into your midst again, 
and for the gracious reception with which you 
have honored me.” 

Garibaldi closed amidst reiterated shouts of ap- 
plause, which were at length overpowered by the 
bands pealing forth the hymn of Mameli, Fratelli 
@Italia, L’Italia sédesta, and other patriotic 
music. 

Thanks to the brains of Morse, Field, and Ste- 
phenson, Rome is now improving. New streets 
in the vicinity of the depot are being opened 
through the extensive ruins of the Baths of Dio- 
cletian and the Acqua Felice on the Viminal Hill, 
and many first class buildings, among which is a 
Protestant church, are being erected in this quar- 
ter, which has now come to be designated as 
**New Rome.” The ovations paid to Garibaldi 
indicate that the spirit of liberty still lives. His 
presence will put new vigor into the heart of the 
‘Eternal City,” which now, as the capital of 
United Italy, has, if it but knows how to avail it- 
self of its own vantage ground, a splendid destiny 
in front. 

But many things are to be done. In his book, 
entitled Mille, Garibaldi says:—‘‘In Germany 





almost everyone knows how to read and write. 
France cries: ‘ Education at whatever cost !’ while 
Italy wastes her money in supporting bishops and 
other agents of darkness.” It may be added that 
while England has but 29,000, Italy has more than 
80,000 prisoners in her penal institutions ; so there 
is some work to be accomplished here by some- 
body under these cerulean skies. I sometimes 
think that if the Yankees had possession of this 
celebrated city, which now contains 250,000 people, 
they would begin by selling out St. Peter’s Church 
and using the proceeds for a general cleaning up, 
and then turn the useless palaces into public 
schools, and then—but I must leave ‘‘ and then” 
for my next letter,—go down and see the Colos- 
seum, and then the Caccia alla Volpe (the hunting 
of the wolf), in which some Americans take a part, 
out of the gate of 8. Lorenzo. 
Very truly, yours, 
W. WAYBRIDGE. 








AFTER SNOW. 


From the German, by J. E. RANKIN, D.D. 


FTER snow, after snow, 
Do the sweet-breath’d violets biow; 
Then grim winter is departing, 
And the em’rald clover starting; 
While the lark mounts high, you know, 
After snow. 


As God will, as God will! 

Be it mine but to hold still: 
Should the clouds above me thicken, 
Rain will but the grasses quicken, 

And God's treasure-houses fill : 

As God will. 


Hush, my heart! hush, my heart! 
Ease must interchange with smart. 
Though thick troubles now enfold thee, 
Let sweet trust in God uphold thee ; 
Look above! ’tis faith’s high art: 
Hush, my heart! 











DORCAS—A MEMOIR. 


By Rey. Enocn Ponp, D.D. 


OME eighteen hundred years ago there lived 
in Joppa (now Jaffa), the principal port of 
Palestine, a female disciple whose Syriac name 
was Tabitha, but whose Greek name was Dorcas. 
Both these names signify the same thing, viz, a 
gazelle, a roe, a deer, indicating, perhaps, the 
beauty, the sprightliness, the activity, the energy 
of the young sister to whom the name was given. 
The first thing recorded of this interesting 
woman is, that ‘‘she was full of good works and 
alms-deeds which she did.” The expression, 
both in the original and in the English, is very 
strong. It imports, not that she performed good 
works and charitable deeds occasionally, when she 
had nothing else to do, but she was fedl of them. 
She aboundedin them. She did little or nothing 
else. Being, as it would seem, a lady of wealth, 
and having few personal or domestic cares, she 
made it her chief business to labor and care for 
others. Nor did she satisfy herself with merely 
giving her money in charity. This would have 
been better than nothing. This is better than 
nothing now—a good deal better. But this did 
not satisfy the heart of Dorcas. She gave her 
personal attention and influence; yes, more—she 
contributed the labor of her hands. She did not 
think her white hands too soft or too delicate to 
be employed in deeds of charity. She literally 
worked for others ; and the pen of inspiration has 
recorded, to her honor, what she did. She made 
‘**coats and garments” for the poor. She contrib- 
uted of her substance, I suppose, to purchase the 
materials, and then worked with her hands to 
make them up. Now this, reader, was primitive 
Christian charity. This was true charity. It is 
well, as I said, to bestow our substance in charity. 
If bestowed judiciously, and from right motives, 
God accepts and will reward every such offering. 
But this is never, perhaps, the highest form of 
Christian charity ; and I can conceive of circum- 
stances where it is a very cheap way of satisfying 
one’s conscience, where it can hardly be called char- 
ity at all. Dorcas, I have no doubt, was, or rather, 
might have been, a woman of leisure. She had 
little occasion to labor for herself. Suppose, now, 
that some benevolent sister had called upon her 
and interrupted her toilet, or her novel, long 
enough to tell her of some case of want or dis- 
tress ; and just to save appearances, or to pacify 
conscience, or to get rid of the intruder, she had 
thrown her out a dollar. Would that have been 
charity ? Would that have been acceptable in 
the sight of God? So Dorcas did not think or do. 
She felt constrained, in addition to her money, to 


| go right into the work. Her leisure hours were 





filled up in visiting the widow and the fatherless ; 
in hunting up objects of distress and want, and in 
laboring with her own hands to afford relief. 

But active, charitable, and useful as this young 
woman was, she was not exempt from personal 
afflictions. ‘‘ Whom the Lord loveth he chasten- 
eth, and scourgeth every son” and daughter 
‘“whom he receiveth.” Dorcas was taken sick. 
She was very sick ; and although it seemed to the 
little company of disciples at Joppa as though 
she could not possibly be spared, she died. She 
was taken from them, and great was the lamenta- 
tion on her account ; the poor widows, and others 
whom she had helped, and the whole company:of 
the disciples by whom she was known and loved, 
mingled their sorrows and their tears together. 

It has been the study of some persons to secure 
for themselves a mourning, when they were dead. 
We hear of some, in oriental countries, who go so 
far as to hire mourners, and pay them before- 
hand, to come and stand over their dust, and rend 
the air with their lamentations. But Dorcas pur- 
sued a more excellent way. She made herself so 
continually and eminently useful that all around 
her felt that she could not be spared ; and when 
she was taken their tears flowed spontaneously. 
The needed not to be bribed ; they could not pos- 
sibly be restrained. 

But there were some at Joppa, in this time 
of general mourning and distress, who knew that 
Peter was at Lydda, only six miles off ; and they 
were resolved to send for him. If he could do no 
more, he would instruct and comfort them; he 
would help them to bear their distressing be- 
reavement, and to profit by it. So while some 
were piously employed in washing the remains of 
the loved one gone, in laying them out, and pre- 
paring them for sepulture, others were sent, with 
all possible dispatch, to inquire for Peter, and 
urge him to come to them without delay. 

Nor was Peter at all reluctant to obey the sum- 
mons. Good ministers are always ready to go to 
the house of sorrow and of death, and, if possible, 
to afford relief. ‘‘ Then Peter arose and went with 
them. And when he was come, they brought him 
into the upper chamber, where the body of Dor- 
cas was laid; and all the widows stood by him, 
weeping and showing the coats and garments 
which she had made.” These coats and garments 
were not, as I conceive, taken down out of a 
closet, and paraded out for Peter to look at, but 
these poor widows showed the very garments 
which they had on. One would point to her skirt 
and say, as well as she could say through her 
tears, ‘‘Dorecas made me this;” and another 
would say, ‘‘ Dorcas made me this.” Oh, what a 
time of sorrow and interest, as they all stood to- 
gether around the reinains of this lovely woman,. 
and told of her goodness, and poured forth their 
tears ! 

But Peter, after a little pause, requested them 
all to leave the room, that he might be left with 
the corpse alone. He did this, probably, for two. 
reasons : first, that he might avoid all appearance 
of ostentation ; and secondly, that he might, with 
more fervor and freedom, pour out his interces- 
sions before the throne of grace. We are told 
that ‘‘he kneeled down and prayed.” In what 
words he prayed, and to what length, we are not 
informed. Without doubt, he prayed in strong 
faith, and with a holy earnestness, and in such 
language and manner as the Holy Spirit dictated ; 
and when the prayer was ended, he seems to have- 
had no doubt as to the result. He felt sure that 
his prayer was heard, and that, at his word, the 
Divine power would be exerted ; and so, turning 
to the dead body he said, “ Tabitha, arise!” 
‘*And she opened her eyes”—those eyes which 
death had sealed—‘‘ and when she saw Peter she 
sat up. And he gave her his hand, and lifted 
her up.” 

A crowd of reflections press upon us in view of 
this interesting part of the narrative. In the first 
place, here was a real miracle. An established 
law of nature was manifestly counteracted. The 
course of nature was, so to speak, turned back. 
Dorcas was literally and truly dead. She had 
been dead for some considerable time. Her spirit 
had left its house of clay, and gone away into the 
Paradise of God. According to the established 
course of nature, it had gone finally. It was not 
to return until the resurrection of the just. But 
at the word of Peter, and in answer to his prayer, 
it was summoned back. It did return, and Dor- 
cas was again alive. This, then, I repeat, was a 
real miracle, showing infallibly the presence and 
the power of God. For God only can perform a 
proper miracle. As God has established the reg- 
ular course and laws of nature, so God only can 
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suspend or contravene them. Jugglers and nec- 
romancers, devils, and those acting under their 
influence, may perform strange things—things 
which to us may seem supernatural; but the 
devil can ne more perform a proper miracle than 
Ican. A true miracle like the one we are consid- 
ering, I repeat, is from God, and gives a mighty 
emphasis and efficacy to the truth of his word. 
It furnishes an argument for the Gospel which 
none ought to resist, and which, in the case be- 
fore us, multitudes could not resist. The raising 
of Dorcas from the dead was speedily ‘‘ known 
throughout all Joppa, and many,” we are told, 
** believed and turned to the Lord.” 

But not to dwell on this stupendous miracle, 
when Dorcas had been raised from the dead, 
Peter called in the saints and widows, and pre- 
sented her to them alive. Their sensations on 
receiving her back we cannot adequately con- 
ceive. Such surprise, such gratitude, such over- 
whelming joy, such a meeting and greeting, such 
reverence for the holy apostle, and, more than all, 
such a pxan of praise and thanksgiving to God— 
why, such a scene was never before witnessed on 
earth, and never will be witnessed again. The 
voice of mourning was changed into gladness, and 
tears of sorrow into floods of joy. The saints and 
widows, bereaved brethren and sisters-in Christ, 
cluster around the raised Dorcas, and touch her 
flesh and press her hand, to satisfy themselves 
that it is not her specter, but her veritable self. 

Meanwhile, curiosity prompts a thousand in- 
quiries as to where she had been, and what she 
had seen, and what were her sensations on return- 
ing to the earth. But. here, it seems, the lips of 
Dorcas were sealed. We are not informed that 
she told them anything. She had seen and heard 
things unutterable, or such as she was not permit- 
ted to utter. 

And here is a remarkable difference between 
those spoken of in the Bible who returned from 
the dead, and those who pretend to have inter- 
course with the dead in our own times. The 
latter practice no reserve. They tell you all about 
the world of spirits. They go into the minutest 
particulars, sometimes into the most disgusting 
details, and publish—as one has well expressed it 
—‘*a penny magazine of the spiritual world.” 
Compare all this now with the conduet of individ- 
uals spoken of in the Bible,—who we certainly 
know were raised from the dead,—who returned 
from the world of spirits to this mortal life. The 
prophet Elijah restored to life the son of the 
widow who had kindly sustained him in a season 
of famine ; and the prophet Elisha raised the son 
of the Shunamite. Did either of these make any 
disclosures as to what they had seen and heard ? 
Nota word. Our Saviour raised Lazarus and the 
widow's son, but these again made no revelations. 
Many bodies of the saints which slept arose at 
the time of our Saviour’s resurrection. They 
went into Jerusalem, and appeared unto many; 
but we have not a word as to any intelligence they 
communicated from the other world. The Apostle 
Paul was once caught up into the third heavens— 
the Paradise of God above; and he saw and heard 
a great deal there. But what he saw it was not 
lawful for a man to utter, and the words which 
he heard were unspeakable words. 

God has told us in the Bible all we need know 
respecting the future world. He has told us, it 
seems, all that he intends we ever shall know, 
until we get there. And what he has told us we 
have on his own infallible authority. Itis to be 
depended on. It is the word of him who cannot 
lie. We have no occasion, therefore, to turn from 
it to listen to clairvoyants, rappers, and trance 
preachers—to idle and filthy dreamers, who retail 
their own distempered fancies in place of the rev- 
elations of the Most High. 

We learn from the memoir of Doreas that God 
is able to overrule the darkest and most trying 
dispensations for the good of his people. That 
was a dark day to the little company of disciples 
at Joppa, when Dorcas was smitten down and 
died—very dark. It required strong faith in them 
to believe that such an event could be overruled 
for good in any way; and least of all for their 
good. And yet all this was done, and done speed- 
ily. In a few days, or hours, perhaps, Dorcas is 
restored to them alive; and not only so, but a 
great revival of religion follows. The fame of the 
miracle by which her resurrection was accom- 
plished brings a great multitude to the obedience 
of faith. Thus her sickness and death, by which 
it was feared that the little church at Joppa might 
be ruined, was made a means of great enlarge- 
ment to that church. The conversion of so many 
souls caused joy on earth, and new joyin heaven. 


And how many are there in heaven now, and to 
be there forever, who never had reached that 
happy place but for the sickness, death, and resur- 
rection of Dorcas ! 

We learn further from the case of Dorcas, that 
Christians, in private, humble life, may render 
themselves extensively useful. Many, I fear, are 
mistaken on this point. They think that none 
but missionaries and ministers and persons in 
high public stations can be useful, and, being 
themselves but humble individuals in private life, 
they can do little or nothing if they try. But 
Dorcas was not an Apostle or a minister. She 
was but a humble individual in private life. Nor 
did she step at all out of the proper sphere in 
which God had placed her. And yet how much 
good did she accomplish! How eminently useful 
she made herself! How honored was she in her 
life, her death and her resurrection! How has 
her name come down through all the intervening 
ages! And how sure is it to go down, in honor 
and influence, wherever the Bible is read, so long 
as the sun or the moon endures ! 

From her example, let the weakest of Christ’s 
disciples gather instruction. If we have a heart 
to be useful, we can all make ourselves useful in 
some way. And if we are not useful in the spheres 
in which God has placed us, it is certain that we 
should not be if placed in higher spheres. If we 
will bury our one talent, we should bury two, if 
we had them; or ten, if we had them. If we 
earnestly try to do good, according to our ability 
and opportunity, our influence on earth will not 
be lost, and our reward in heaven will be sure. 

The decision of Doreas as to the course of life 
which she was to pursue was one of true wisdom. 
She might have chosen a very different course. 
Having leisure and wealth at her command, she 
might have done what a great many fine ladies 
had done before her, and were doing around her, 
and are doing now. She might have devoted her4 
days to the adorning of her person. She might 
have tricked herself out in almost any amount of 
finery, and walked proudly along the streets of 
Joppa, and visited its public places, and gratified 
her curiosity and pride in foreign travel, and at- 
tracted to herself the gaze and the admiration of 
admiring multitudes. I say Doreas might have 
done all this ; and many, I have no doubt, thought 
and ealled her a fool that she did not do it. 
“Why should that sprightly and accomplished 
young lady, with every means of gratification, 
and so capable of enjoying and adorning society— 
why should she seclude herself from the world, 
and devote her time and her hands to making 
‘coats and garments for the poor?’” Well, sup- 
pose Dorcas had listened to these sapient counsel- 
ors. Suppose she had been guided by them, and 
followed out their plans of life. How much good 
had she done in the world? How much? About 
as much asa little gaudy butterfly. She had flut- 
tered round during her short day, and showed 
her colors, and attracted the gaze of eyes as vaim }}. 
as her own, and then she had passed away ; and 
who had ever heard of her, or cared to hear? 
The worms had rioted on her little pampered 
body, and her memory had rotted and perished 
as soon. And where had Dorcas been now? O, 
where had been that perverted, starved, ruined 
soul? That soul is now a starin the firmament 
of heaven—a jewel in the Saviour’s crown; but 
where had it been had she lived and died in the 
manner I have supposed ? 

No, reader,—whatever some of her cotempora- 
ries may have thought and said—Dorcas was a 
wise woman. We know that she was a pious 
woman, she was also a wise woman, She pursued 
that course of life which trwe wisdom indicated. 
She rose above the follies, the fashions and vani- 
ties of the world. She saw their emptiness, and 
she despised them; she trod upon them, she 
early attached herself to the persecuted disciples 
of Christ, and identified her interest and happiness 
with theirs; and being thus thrown among the 
poor, she devoted herself to labors and sacrifices 
in their behalf. She fed the hungry, and clothed 
the naked, and, like her blessed Master, ‘‘ went 
about doing good,” and what was her reward ? 
1. Present happiness—peace of conscience, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost—a happiness which the 
world could neither give nor take away. 2 The 
love and esteem of all her Christian friends, 
the praises of those who were ready to perish 
rested upon her. They loved her perhaps too 
well ; and when she was taken from them, as they 
supposed forever, theif sorrow, their grief were 
inconsolable. 3. Then the name of Dorcas be- 
came early enrolled in the Book of God, and the 





story of her usefulness will never be forgotten. 








4. But, above all, that “far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory” on which she has entered, 
and of which nothing now can ever deprive her— 
that crown of glory which fadeth not away ! 

Task again, then, was not Dorcas a wise woman? 
Did she not choose the good part? Did she not 
secure the one thing needful ? 








THE WALK TO EMMAUS. 


By GrorGE S. MERRIAM. 


O scenes in the Gospel narrative are more 
impressive to the imagination than those 
which represent the appearances of the risen 
Christ. In the accounts of the different Evan- 
gelists there is a noticeable want of consistency. 
It is difficult, and perhaps impossible, to make a 
connected and harmonious story out of the vari- 
ous fragments. But as we read we forget all minor 
points of criticism, so strongly do these living 
pictures take possession of us. Such, for ex- 
ample, is the story of Jesus disclosing himself to 
Mary Magdalene, as it is given in the twentieth 
chapter of John. With this should be united as 
a companion-piece the scene between Jesus and 
Mary at the Pharisee’s table, described in Luke 
vii. 36-50. I know of nothing in literature that 
to me is equal in beauty, pathos and sublimity to 
these two scenes. So, again, of the conversation 
between Jesus and Peter by the sea of Galilee 
(John xxi. 15-17), and the appearance to Thomas 
(John xx. 25-29)—each of them embodying one of 
the deepest sayings of the Master. But the scene 
of which I wish especially to write is that de- 
scribed in Luke xxiv, 13-82: 


“And, behold, two of them went that same day to a village 
called Emmaus, which was from Jerusalem about three score 
furlongs. And they talked together of all these things which 
had happened. And it came to pass that while they com- 
muned together and reasoned, Jesus himseJf drew near, and 
went with them. But their eyes were holden that they 
should not know him. And he said unto them, What man- 
ner of communicatfons are these that ye have one to an- 
other, as ye walk, and are sad? And the one of them, whose 
name was Cleopas, answering said unto him, Art thou only a 
stranger in Jerusalem, and hast not known the things which 
are come to pass there in these days? And he said unto 
them, What things? And they said unto him, Concerning 
Jesus of Nazareth, which was a prophet mighty in deed and 
word before God and all the people: and how the chief 
priests and our rulers delivered him to be condemned to 
death and havo crucified him. Rut we trusted that it had 
been he which should have redeemed Israel: and beside all 
this, to-day is the third day since these things were done. 
Yea, and certain women also of our company made us aston- 
ished, which were early at the sepulcher; and when they 
found not his body, they came, saying that they had also 
seen a vision of angels, which said that he was alive. And 
certain of them which were with us went to the sepulcher, 
and found it even soas the women had said : but him they saw 
not. Then he said unto them, O fools, and slow of heart to 
believe all fhat the prophets have spoken! Ought not Christ 
to have suffered these things, and to enter into his glory? 
And beginning at Moses and all the prophets he expounded 
unto them in all the scriptures the things concerning him- 
self. And they drew nigh unto the village whither they 
went: and he made as though he would have gone further. 
But they constrained bim, saying, Abide with us; for it is 
“toward evening, and the qay is farspent. And he went in 


ij teatarry with them. And it came to pass, as he sat at meat 


with them, he took bread, and blessed it, and brake, and 
gavetothem. And their eyes were opened, and they knew 
him; and he vanished outof their sight. And they said one 
to another, Did not our heart burn within us, while he talked 
with us by the way, and while he opened to us the script- 
ures ?”” 

It has seemed to me that this story may be used 
as a parable to represent what is now going on 
among us. The dark days which fell upon the 
disciples between the crucifixion and the resurrec- 
tion have their analogy in every eclipse of faith 
which falls upon men. Many earnest souls are 
now going through an experience of this kind. 
Taking the world at large, it may be said that 
there is to no small extent, among the more intel- 
lectual class, a weakening of definite religious con- 
victions—a degree of uncertainty or even disbelief 
as to what has for many centuries been held as 
divinely revealed truth. Nor is this eclipse of 
faith to be treated, in most instances, as the out- 
come of wickedness or indifference. The remark 
has been widely quoted, that the prevalence of 
unbelief at this time is due to the want of moral 
earnestness in leaders of thought. I think nothing 
could be farther from the truth. The unsettling 
is largely owing to a special impulse of moral 
earnestness in the line of resolute truth-seeking. 
New light has been thrown upon many subjects 
by the discoveries of natural science and of histo- 
ry. A wide and intense mental activity has sprung 
up in regard to all classes of topics. In connection 
with this, there is a disposition to probe to the 
bottom of religious beliefs, to rest content with no 
doubtful or second-hand assurance, to get as 
nearly as possible to the inmost truth of things. 
A part of the deepest moral life of the time is 
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‘throwing its energies into this channel. . There is 
‘unsettling and groping, there is, temporary pain 
and temporary, loss even, but the. governing im- 
pulse is a noble, one. It, is.aery for truth. It is 
to just that spirit that the promise ‘‘ Seek and ye 
shall. fiud—knock and it shall-be epenes " Gs ‘ad- 
dressed. 

But; for a time, as incident to the great moye- 
merit, many souls ‘walk more or less in, darkness, 
because the¥ have lost their old sure faith... They 
do not belong to the shallow class who. think it a 
mark,.of superigrity to disbelieve; nor, to, those 
short-sighted .gnes who easily let, go,of. old truths, 
haying no eonception of their value: These 
others have: come ‘to doubt or disbelieve because 
they could not be false to theit highest sense of 
truth ; because they could not 'stiflé thought and 
réason even to win spiritual peace.’ They are as 
sincere as the disciples who motirnéd their slain 
Lord as fhey walked toward Emmaus ;, and they 
are as sorrowful. Those who have never yes ued 
and speak in easy condemnation of infidels and 
unbelievers,, have no conception: of the SOrTOW 
with which an earnest nature sometimes gives up 
its old convictions. There is perhaps no tragedy 
on earth like that of a slain faith.’ What anguish 
in the words, ‘ We trusted that it had been ‘he 
which should have redeemed Israel !” when that 
trust has gone out in darkness. There are those 
who had seen in the Christian religion the promise 
of salvation for the world ; and now the founda- 
tions of that religion seem to them to be fading 
away before the remorseless light of investigation, 
and they stand bereaved, desolate, helpless. ‘* Cer- 
tain women,” they see, still cling to a blind, unrea- 
soning hope—tender, believing souls, whose faith 
is born of their wishes—but to themselves, resolute 
to receive nothing but facts even though facts be 
wholly cruel, the darkness is unbroken. 

And, as they reason one with another, mingling 
in their thoughts come utterances from a Presence 
who is with them, yet unknown to them. Strange 
suggestions of hope break in upon their despond- 
ent words. Old promises come back with hints 
of new meanings, greater than the old interpreta- 
tion. Out of the bountiful heart of Nature, 
waking to new life with the returning spring ; out 
of the rich and wonderful experiences of human 
affection ; out of sorrow; out of the very depths 
in which they cried, ‘‘My God, why hast thou 
forsaken me”—come inbreathings of celestial 
hope. They had stood in darkness and in cold— 
was it that deep and chilly darkness that heralds 
the morrow? Is yonder the day-star ; is that the 
first faint flush of the eastern sky? They know 
not—but their hearts burn within them. 

And the hour of full disclosure waits for us. No 
pen may tell of that. What did Cleopas and his 
companion feel, when there broke upon them the 
recognition of that unknown friend—when they 
saw again the dear face, whence through former 
days had shone upon them such blessing and 
peace, transfigured now by a new, celestial glory ? 
None may tell what they felt. None may tell 
what is in any heart on which the Divine Presence 
breaks at last and scatters all darkness forever- 
more. To some, that disclosure comes while they 
yet walk the earth. To others, it waits on the 
other side of that door of release which we call 
Death. 

Yet, well do we hope that the years will bring 
to this our familiar world of men, struggling now 
with all manner of confusion and uncertainties, a 
deep and sure sense of the Heavenly Father. Our 
struggle is our children’s purchase-money. Ours 
be it to faithfully follow on, though the way Jead 
through sea and wilderness : theirs be.it to possess 
the Promised Land. - 

It was out'of ‘the ‘darkness of the grave that 
Christ rose again to his disciples ; it is'out of pain 
and travail’ that tiew birth of truth comes always 
to the world.’ The Christ they’ gained back when 
hé ri fosé was more than the Christ they'had buried. 
It was the Jewish Messiah they had given up as 
lost ; but it was as the Saviour of mankind that 
Jesus came, back, to. them. .. They had. looked to 
him: to overthrow. the:Roman dominion,: but it 
was a greater foe that ‘he had vanquishéd—the 
terror of the grave and. thie curse of si. Even so; 
when thé Christ ‘that ‘now to séme seems lost shall 
rise again and shine~when, out of the confusion 
and ‘conflict 6f a thousand creeds, there at last 
comes forth to all men’s sight a belief worthy to 
be received—the new shall be fairer, sweeter, more 
glorious, than the old. 

Take heart, all that commune together as you 
walk, and are sad. ‘Take heart, all that sit in 
darkness mourning for your buried Lord. The 
night is far spent: the day is at hand. To you 





shall be fulfilled the Divine promise : ‘“*T will see 
you.again, and your. heart shall rejoice, and your 
joy no man taketh from you.” 








TWO VOICES. 
By Mary B. Dopas. 


happy hours her pulse was stirred 
To share her good with others’ need, 
From out an almonry of love: - 
A hundred hungry hearts to feed. 


To gather round their want a home, 
Where women féeble, poor and old, 

Might lay their weary burdens down 
And rést as in the Father's fold. 


Nor these alone—but helping hands 
Which builded, following her their head, 

Were touched with virtue of her strength, 
And grew in grace because she led, 


Yet fell a darkening cloud oné day, 

And where she went Death’s shadow strode; 
For clese beside her household fire 

Death's self had made his sure abode, 


The leader's baton stricken dumb, 
‘A sorry discord reigns the while ; 
The berald-music of the field 
Waits mute upon her absent smile. 


Spake then two spirits to her soul ; 
The first, in sable garb of woe— 
“ Fold now your palms, a mother’s grave 
Gives sanction for your tears to flow.” 


The other one.in radiant white, 
Whose robes betoken whence she came, 
Dropped words as from an angel's lips, 
Accordant with a soul of flame, 


* Go, still on tender errands go$ 
There is no time fof idle tears ; 
*Tis only active love that blooms 
Immortal in the heavenly spheres,’”’ 


Then Grief again, in accents low— 
“What, lay your anguished bosom bare 
For caviling crowds to see! Ah, no; 
,. The purple heart’s-ease woos your care.” 


She hearkens not to Grief, but Love,¥ 
Who points to yonder waiting plain; 
And hiding tears behind a smile, 
She rules her ordered camp again. 


No pansies lingers she to plant 

Where earth restored to earth indwells ; 
Yet in their place, by unseen hands, 

Are set enduring immortelies! 





“THE MORALITY. OF PROHIBITORY 
LIQUOR LAWS” 


By STEPHEN G. HOPKINS. 


NYTHING from the pen of Mr. Edward 

Everett Hale is sure to command attention; 
and his name at the head of an article is enough 
to prevent it being passed by as unreadable. 
Accordingly, when I saw in the Christian Union 
of March 17 the above heading, with his name 
attached, I gave it a close readiag. It is a review, 
full of commendations, of am article by a Mr. 
William B. Weeden of Providence. f have not 
seen Mr. Weeden’s article, but aS Mr. Hale, ap- 
parently, sets forth the leading points of Mr. 
Weeden and gives them his hearty approval, a 
criticism of Mr. Hale, an@, through him, of Mr. 
Weeden, may be both fair and honorable. 

I have always been most heartily in sympathy 
with what,I believed to be the real intent of tem- 
perance legislation, But if Mr. Hale is correct I 
have been laboring under a misapprehension all 
my life. And if this criticism shall elicit such in- 
formation'as Shall correct this misappréhension, I 
shall henceforth’ be as éarnest an opposer, as I 
have hitherto been an advocate, of temperance 
legislation. 

I have alway$ supposed that suck legislation 
struck, directly and immediately, at the traffic, 
and Only incidentally and remotely at the drinker, 
And; thinking ‘so, I’ would assent heartily to a 
great many of Mr. Hale’s assertions. When he 
says, for instance, reférring to Mr. Weéden’s arti- 
cle,—‘ Of that essay the gist is this; that temper- 
ance is matter of. ‘morals, that you. cannot force 
moral conviction on individuals,”—I would say, 
‘True as truth. itself., .The history of all the ages; 
from the ‘time when Petersaid ‘We ought to obey 
God rather than men’ to the last brutum fulmen 
of the Vatican, proves that.” When he asks, “Is 
temperance a yirtue, to be ranked as other virtues 
are?” my réply would be, ‘‘ Most certainly it is.” 
When he goes on,—‘“‘If it is, why do you under- 
take to enforce it by statute more than you do 
kindness, charity, piety, truthfulness, or indus- 
try ?” my answer would be, ‘‘ Nobody does under- 
take to do any such thing. Prohibition, as I 
understand it, does not say to any man ‘Thou 
shalt not drink.’ It simply says to the dealer 
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dustry?” the answer is, ‘‘ We don't. 





‘Thou shalt not sell.’” Wheb. again, he says, 
illustrating by the last virt-,. mentioned abovye,— 
“Why do you p"* the moral virtue of temperance 
on a diffe™snt plane from the moral virtue of in- 
We never 
dreamed of doing so. .The,two virtues stand side 
by side, in the same plane, to be unforced forever 
by any human enactment.” And when, at_last, 
the argumentum ad hominem is brought to bear 
by,—‘* You would not like. to have your. son’s 
honesty or your daughter's prayers regulated by 
the trial justices,” we answer agaim, ‘‘Of course 
we would not. We prefer to have both our sons 
and daughters keep as far away from trial justices 
as possible,” And yet, upon long thought, I fail 
to see why the statutes upon our books against 
the many forms of robbery and fraud are not, 
after all, deliberate attempts, by legislative enact- 
ment, to promote and enforce that same virtue of 
honesty. 

Upon every one of the above points I would 
agree perfectly with Mr. Hale. And my conyic- 
tion in regard to ‘‘ every system of what is called 
‘license’” is the same as his. These systems have 
hopelessly broken down. There has never been a 
licease law yet framed which was not sure to be 
broken by every man who should sell liquor under 
it within a month from the day on which he ob, 
tained his license. And, on the other hand, in 
every such law yet there have been ten thousand 
loopholes, which made conviction for any viola- 
tion of it simply impossible. More than this, the 
whole system of license is an utter abomination, 
It makes a monopoly in this traffic. The clear 
and manifest truth is, that if anybody has a right 
to sell liquor, everybody has. 

The great question then is, “‘ Has anybody aright 
to sell intoxicating liquors ?’ And to this question 
we temperance people reply with a thunderous 
‘“No! Itisatraffic which thrives only on the pov- 
erty and degradation and'misery of men and women 
and little children. Against it we charge, (1) that 
it causes nine out of every ten of all our crimes ; 
(2) that while it may pay fifty millions of dollars 
into our national’ treasury in the way of license 
fees, it draws six hundred millions of dollars out 
in the way of expenses for the prosecution of 
crimes committed by drunken men; (3) that it 
causes two-thirds of all our pauperism ; (4) that it 
maintains a standing army of six hundred thou- 
sand common drunkards in our land; (5) that it 
transforms, annually, seventy thousand sober, 
useful citizens into mere burdens and curses to’ 
society ; and (6) that it sends, annually, seventy 
thousand men down into drunkards’ graves.» And 
we say that a traffic which is instrumental in caus- 
ing such immense loss of life and money to our 
nation, and which is so awfully destructive to 
happiness in our homes and to the souls of men, 
ought to be crushed ‘out with a more fiery indig- 
nation and with a more resolute purpose than we 
cherished when we trampled out the rebellion. 
As patriots, as men, and as Christians, we say 
that this infernal traffic has no right to exist, an@ 
can present not one righteous claim to our tolera- 
tion. The abolition of the liquor traffic is the re- 
sult which we.temperance people are striving. to- 
obtain by legislation. We would not have the 
State say to any. man,-‘‘You-shall not drink”; 
but we would have it say to every man, ‘* You 
shall not seil.” 

I take it that no one will question the power, or 
the right, of the State to legislate in regard to 
this traffic. It is not a question of morals, but of 
state economies. Whatever may be said about 
the rights of individuals, society has an undis- 
puted right, and is under an undeniable obliga- 
tion to protect itself and its members. We reeog- 
nize this right and obligation partially, and in 
certain directions. We levy duties upon goods 
imported to protect.our home industries from 
harm; and we establish quarantines to guard 
against the incoming of Eastern or Southern pes- 
tilences, But does it make any. difference from 
what.quarter the danger comes, or in what shape ? 
We temperance people say that it does not make 
any difference, and that the State is under an’ 
equal obligation. to protect one portion of its peo- 
qWé ffom harm, which is not merely threatened, 
but actually inflicted, by another portion, as it is 
to guard our industries, or our health, from harm 
that may come over the ocean, Now, aere is a 
traffic, engaged in by comparatively a few, which 
has made its curse felt in every family among our 
forty millions of people ; which, confessedly, adds 
not one cent to the real wealth of the country ; 
and which, scattering fire-brands, arrows and 
death, ministers only harm in every direction ; 
and we temperance people say in regard to this 
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traffic that the State is under a solemn obligation 
to put its strong hand of repression upon it. 

At the same time, we acknowledge that the leg- 
islation we have thus far secured is only tentative. 
We are trying after better things; and we do not 
intend to stop till we get them. If our legislators 
will give us nothing better than a license law, we 
will take that, although we are as far as possible 
from being satisfied with it. Even a license law, 
however, is enough to put the infernal [traffic 
under a ban, as being the only business a man can 
engage in which needs legislative enactment to 
make it lawful. 

If our law-makers give us Local Option, we 
accept that as a step in the right direction,—as 
better than license, though still very far from 
what we want. When they give us the Adair law, 
or similar enactments, we are still better satisfied; 
but only satisfied with them as being still nearer 
approaches to the goal we are striving to reach, 
and which we shall reach when, at last, the con- 
science of this American people is educated up to 
the right point. 

Dr. Holland once said, in Scribner's, that the 
question of slavery, in its palmiest days, was a 
baby in arms compared with the question of 
intemperance. We temperance people belfeve 
this with all our hearts ; and we shall not be fully 
satisfied till we have placed this most cursed 
traffic at the mercy of every man, and woman, 
and child, whose son, or brother, or husband, or 
father may have received hurt from it ; or, better 
still, till we have done for it what we did for 
slavery—swept it into annihilation. 








THE HUDSON. 
By C. W. 


E call thee Queen of Rivers, O Hudson, broad and 
deep, 
Rolling now amid low meadows where grasses nod in sleep, 
Now lying between the bosoms of the heavenward-towering 
hills, 

Receiving in thy arms the baby streams and rills 
That leap from leafy homes in foam o’er the rocks to thee, 
To thee, winding slowly southward down to the open sea. 


‘We cali thee Queen of Rivers when in the balmy June 

The trees and grass and flowers seem to hum a summer tune, 

And thou dost picture all the beauty upon thy onward flow- 
ing face, 

Smiling sunshine up at the woods that bend o’er thee in em- 
brace. 


We call thee Queen of Rivers when changeful nature weaves 

The golden summer sunbeams into the green of the leaves, 

Making them warm and bright with deep red golden stains, 

Tinting them with the blood from frost-pierced summer's 
veins, 


We call thee Queen of Rivers when winter, bleak and drear, 

Winds the world in a pall of snow to honor the dying year ; 

When the ice hands hold back coldly the leaping baby rill, 

And hide thee ‘neath a ghost bridge that stretches from hill 
to hill. 


In summer when thou dost mirror the meacows or gray cliffs 
high, 

Orin autumn when the leaf-tints rival the burning sun-lit 
sky, 

Or in winter when, lying low, under the ice thou dost flow 
unseen, : 

In all seasons, O beautiful Hudson, of all rivers thou art 
Queen. 








Kecture-Hoom Calk, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





CHRISTIAN ACTIVITY. 


FRIDAY EvENinG, April 2, 1875. 
HAVE received a letter, which I will read: 
“Mr. BEECHER: 

“ Sir: You will, no doubt, be surprised to see yourself ad- 
dressed by a person from this part of the world [the far 
West]; but I am impressed that the Lord has something for 
metodo. Now, I want you to ask the Lord if there is any- 
thing he has for his handmaid to do; that she may be per- 
mitted to act—that there may be a way opened for her to act. 
I believe I have been tried so as by fire for this purpose. 
Remember David, that was raised up in obscurity, and slew 
Goliath, 

“ Yours in the Lord.” 


This is from an illiterate person, and yet it repre- 
sents a very general mistake. It shows one of the 
incidental dangers of a general course of religious 
discipline which is itself most useful. On the one 
side, the idea that a person enters upon a Christian 
life and goes into the church thereafter to be a re- 
cipient is most pernicious; and, on the other side, such 
teaching as imbues every one with the conviction that 
he is to be a laborer in the vineyard, that there is 
something for him to do, is most wholesome. Nothing 
tends more to develop the religious emotions, and to 
form the religious character of a man, than for him, 








in an appropriate and judicious way, to exert himself 
upon others and for others. There is no way in which 
we come to know the truth so accurately, and to know 
it as food or medicine for men, as in attempting to 
make it known to them. But it is customary in revi- 
vals of religion, and especially in revivals that are 
conducted with great energy and with great sweep, to 
emphasize this in such a way that it overacts;.and 
there springs up in the minds of multitudes of persons 
the idea that because they have become Christians they 
must rush about; they must see somebody; they must 
do something! : 

This, frequently, may be just the call that is made 
upon men, where the aptitude is with them, where 
their education and other preparations are suitable, 
and where their general relations to society are right; 
under such circumstances this may be their duty; but 
it is not generic. It is not the primary duty, 

If you were living in heathenism, aud were en- 
lightened by the grace of God, and became truly 
Christians, then there would be for man, woman and 
child, this obvious and primary duty of making known 
the true God, and the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
But we are brought up in religious households; we are 
brought up in religious neighborhoods; we are brought 
up where instruction is provided, and has been for 
generations, to all that dwell within our reach; and to 
suppose that every one who comes out from a state of 
comparative darkness into a state of experimental 
light becomes in any special sense a preacher; to sup- 
pose that it is for him to run across the street and 
exhort the old man there to repent, or that it is for 
her, if it is a woman, to go in among women grown, 
and preach to them—this indiscriminate idea is very 
pernicious. It is pernicious because it is very seldom 
useful. It is seldom useful to the person to whom you 
go; there is an unfitness in it; it jars with the sense of 
propriety. Itis seldom fit for the persons that do it. 
They attempt, from a sense of duty, in an unripe state, 
to do things which they are not specially qualified for. 

Now, everybody has something to do; and a man’s 
sphere of labor, in the first instance, is the place 
where he is. He is to work there, not necessarily 
by speaking, but by being. If you have become a 
Christian, shine, sing, smile, rejoice, love, honor, do 
good. Be so much to men around you, of kind- 
ness, of forbearance, of self-denial, of conscientious- 
ness, that they will see that it is not of the old sort, 
and that there is something new about you. Stand 
where you are and be Christ-like—that is the first 
general duty of everybody. If there are in you 
qualifications that demand something more than this, 
a way will be opened to you in the providence of 
God. The doing what is your duty in the place where 
you are, either will indicate by its results that you 
are to stand there doing that duty; or by its results it 
will show you that you are to go still further, and to 
do still more. 

For example, if a lad of fifteen years old is convert- 
ed, sometimes it is thought that now since he is con- 
verted he must narrate his experience, he must lead 
in public prayer, he must gather together the boys of 
his own age, and have a boys’ prayer-meeting. That 
is thought to be piety in his case. 

Now, all these things may be done, and with great 
care they may be done without injury; but to suppose 
that the doing of these things is requisite to every 
child is a great mistake. What is the duty of a boy or 
a girl when he or she is converted? To be a better 
child in the family is the first duty. Father and 
mother are to their children as God; brother and 
sister are the nearest to them; and in their sweetness 
and patience and gentleness and faithfulness; in the 
taking up of the cross of little things; in the repres- 
sion of temper; in the getting up betimes, if the fault 
has been there; in the willingness to do things which 
others ought to do, but which have been crowded 
upon them—these are the trials to which they are sub- 
jected; these are those homely crosses which every- 
body finds at home: and the first duty of every 
Christian newly converted is to learn to take up these 
little crosses. Everybody is willing to take up the 
cross on a high hill where all people see him; but 
crosses that nobody sees him take he does not assume 
so readily. The Christian child is to manifest his re- 
ligion by being Christ-like at home, and not by going 
to prayer-meeting, or talking in the conference-meet- 


ing. 

Ts he a student, as well as a child at home? Then, 
next, in the school, his religion will appear in studious- 
ness; in conscientious accuracy; in absolute subjection 
to all necessary rules; and in such commerce with his 
companions as becomes a Christ-like child. 

In this sphere of ordinary duty let your light 
shine; find and do the things which belong to this 
sphere; and if doing your duty there leads to a call to 
go up higher, go; but do not stand asking God to call. 
Fill up the measure of the place where you are, and 
God will call. 

But I am asked, here, to pray God in behalf of this 
person, that, if he has anything for her, his bandmaid, 
to do, she be permitted to “‘act.’”” Yes, God has a 
great deal for her todo. She is to be meek. She is to 
be gentle. She is to be cheerful. She is to be hopeful. 
She is to be truthful. She is to serve others rather 
than herself. She is to be patient—and, probably, in 
this case, not ambitious. She is to be willing to do 
obscure duty, and maintain obscure virtue, and not 
have a call that will enable her to “act.” 

There are many persons who if they only, on being 





converted with a very luminous conversion, after a 
very durk conviction, could be gathered into the 
church with great rejoicings and publicity, and then 
could be appointed on a committee to do various 
things, would be very much pleased; there are many 
persons who would like this kind of action. But the 
fundamental chords of the Christian life, the ground 
virtues, the sweetening, sanctifying and consecrating 
influences of the disposition, those things which make 
you a blessing and an object of love to those who are 
about you, and know you day by day—these are 
the elements of piety which are to be sought. 

A great many think, “‘ Well, we are Christians, and 
we must act.” ‘“‘ Nothing else?” ‘Oh yes, of course we 
must be good at home; but then, we must act.” There 
is that idea of acting! It comes from that Yankee 
spirit of drive by which we are disturbing people, and 
keeping the community waked up. The community 
needs to be waked up; and, oftentimes, somebody 
must go out and stir around in order to wake it up; 
but that is not the typical form, the ground form, of 
Christian life and experience. The kingdom of God is 
within you. It is righteousness, peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. Out of these comes influence, as out of a 
flower comes fragrance. Then I should say to every 
person—to this woman if she came to me and asked 
me this by word of mouth—‘' What is your constitu- 
tion? You have already been called of God by his 
providence; how do you like it where youare?” “TI 
don’t likeit atall.” ‘‘Then stand there until you do. 
Just as quick as you are contented there, you can go 
somewhere else.” Paul says, ‘‘In every state I have 
learned to be content. I know how to abound, ard I 
know how to be abased.” When you are abased, 
penetrate your abasement with the spirit of content, 
and of submission to the will of God. If you abound, 
sanctify your abundance, till abounding is to you no 
reason for being puffed up, for indifference, or for 
worldliness. Whatever state it is in which the blessing 
finds you, make that state radiant; and if you have 
special gifts they will show themselves. 

Now, what gift is in you? Well, you are very gay, 
cheerful, witty, humorous. Why, that is the very 
thing that this poor old squeaking, groaning world has 
been wanting. God lubricates the joints of the har- 
ness of affairs by the spirit of humor and genial wit; 
and if, when you go to be examined for admission into 
the church, you are told, “‘ You must lay off, my young 
friend, these frivolities,” let me tell you, my young 
friend, that it is better to sanctify them to benevolent 
uses than to lay them off. If you have the gift of wit 
and humor by nature, thank God for it every day of 
your life, and use it—only not bitterly, but to make 
men happy; to bless those who are around you; 
to alleviate ten thousand little daily cares. Blessed 
are those who know how to sing. The devil hates 
singing. Blessed are those who know how to see the 
bright side of things, who are hopeful and cheerful. 
They have a precious gift. The world needs just such 
people. 

Or, you have the gift of consolation. When you go 
where people are, and leave them, you leave them 
feeling better. Tbey may not be able to tell why they 
feel better, but it is on account of the influence which 
you exerted upon them by your presence. If you are 
a natural comforter to men you have a gift that is to 
be consecrated. The ministry of comfort belongs to 
you, and you are to teach in that direction. 

Or you gain knowledge easily, and you impart it 
easily. It flows from you as naturally as water flows 
from a spring; and you are pointed out for another line 
of ministration. You are to be a teacher according to 
the constitution with which you are endowed. Some 
of you have the gift of speech, and are evidently to be 
developed as public speakers. The line of your duty 
is indicated by the gifts with which you are endowed. 

If, instead of being cheerful, you are of a graver 
turn of mind, and not demonstrative, while there 
should be a certain rectification of this, I hold that 
although Christianity is in its essential nature cheer- 
ful, yet it is not bigoted, and it is not intolerant of 
gravity. Though a man is a Christian he has a right 
to be sober. Because a man is tall and dry and hard, 
and never smiles, and sees everything in the light of 
“awful responsibility,” it does not follow that he is 
not a Christian. He may be a converted man in spite 
of it. I have no doubt that men who have hardly 
smiled for twenty years burst out laughing when they 
get to heaven. They are on their way there, although 
they have never gone with all the privileges. 

If you are by nature dry, enjoy your dryness—I 
mean dry, not by corrupt nature, but by constituent 
nature. Make the best of that which God has put into 
you with any degree of strength. 

Some of you are persons with aptitude for practical 
affairs. I have seen men who thought they had a call 
to the ministry—that is to say, they wanted to be min- 
isters. They were conscious of that want, and they 
supposed it was a call; yet they had no aptitude in 
that direction. They were slow of learning; they 
were of stammering speech; they were of a dry and 
narrow way of thinking; and yet their conscience 
drove them into the ministry; and their conscience 
kept them there; and they wasted their life for years, 
until at last, by some good providence, they were 
elected secretary of some benevolent society ; and they 
hit it exactly! They were business men; they were 
born for business; and they were equipped for it. 
People said, “Oh, what a defection—stepping aside 
from the sacred ministry!” They ought never to bave 
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stepped into it. The mistake was, not in their going 
out of it, but in their not going out of it before. 

Why, suppose I had had the idea that I was called to 
be a painter, and suppose I had commenced painting, 
painting, painting? I should probably have spent my 
life in making as poor pictures as nine-tenths of the 
artists do! I should have wasted myself. I might 
have done it conscientiously, but none the less should I 
have wasted myself. 

Now, if a man is converted and he is a lawyer, it 
does not follow that he must go to preaching. Why, 
my dear folks, there are other good men besides min- 
isters! There is usefulness outside of the pulpit. Do 
not you know that the greatest part of life and human 
affairs is outside of the church? Do not you know 
that the whole kingdom of God and of the devil is 
outside of Sunday mainly? Do not you know that it 
is in the street, in the bank, in the store, in the shop, 
in the field, everywhere throughout life, that human 
nature is pricked, pierced, warped, destroyed, hard- 
ened, saved? The vast field is not the church; the 
field is the world, and every sort of laborer is needed, 
and every sort of labor is accepted. 

So, then, be a merchant, but be a Christian mer- 
chant. Bea lawyer, but act in the capacity of a law- 
yer with Christian fidelity and Christian solicitude. 
Be a messenger, or & mechanic, or a sailor, or a sur- 
veyor, and as such perform your duties as a Christian. 
Be an editor, be a reporter—there are duties even for 
them! Be whatever you are in the divine Providence 
called to be; and whatever you are, be virtuous; 
and let your virtues be, not professional, but Chris- 
tian. Peradventure, they will exist in a narrow 
sphere; but the one element of love to God should 
lead you to consecrate your life to him, with the in- 
tent of serving him by serving your fellow men, and 
manifesting the Spirit of Christ in your disposition, 
standing wherever your Heavenly Father calls you to 
stand, and discharging whatever duties he calls you to 
perform, Christianly. This is the true call that every 
man has; and the idea that being called to a religious 
life implies that you should all run in one direction, 
and that everybody should exhort, that everybody 
should be on a committee, that everybody should try 
to preach, and open and conduct meetings—while all 
these things ought to be done, the idea that everybody 
should do them, and is called to do them, is simply an 
absurdity. 








Books uy Authors. 


THE GREAT RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 
Christ and Other Masters. An Historical Inquiry into some 
of the Chief Parallelisms and Contrasts between Christian- 
ity and the Religious Systems of the Ancient World. With 
Special Reference to prevailing Difficulties and Objections. 
By Charles Hardwick, M.A., late Archdeacon of Ely and 
Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. Third 
Edition. Macmillan & Co.: London and New York. $3.00. 
The contents of this volume consist of four 
essays published by the author while he held at the 
University of Cambridge the office of Christian Ad- 
vocate—a position peculiar to the English university. 
In the first essay, the author considers the religious 
tendencies of the present age, endeavors to establish 
the correctness of the theory of the unity of the 
human race, and details the characteristics of religion 
as it existed among the Jews. The second essay is 
entirely devoted to the religions of India. Védaism, 
Brahmanism, and the Indian schools of philosophy 
are explained, the apparent correspondences between 
Hinddism and revealed religion are examined, the 
real correspondences between the two are pointed 
out, and the general development of both systems is 
contrasted. In the third essay the three religious 
schools of China— Confucianism, Tao-ism, or the 
School of the Fixed Way, and Chinese Buddhism are 
explained, as well as the religious beliefs and tradi- 
tions of the Aborigines of America and Oceanica. 
The last essay is upon the Religions of Egypt and 
Medo-Persia. Egyptiau beathenism is analyzed, and 
the alleged affinities between Hebrew and Egyptian 
systems, and of the Hebrew and Medo-Persian Creeds 
ure examined. A short appendix contains a compari- 
son of the Hebrew and Coptic systems, and a sketch 
of the religions of the barbarous African tribes. 

The anthor’s method, as his title-page indicates, is 
an historical one, as is the only rational course with 
a work such as he has attempted. He expresses his 
own sentiments in the following lines of Schlegel’s. 

“T have’ laid it down as an invariable maxim constantly 
to follow historical tradition, and to hold fast by that clue, 
even when many things in the testimony and declarations 
of tradition appear strange and almost inexplicable, or at 
least enigmatical ; for so soon as in the investigation of an- 
cient history we let slip that thread of Ariadne, we can ‘find 
no outlet from the labyrinth of fanciful theories and the 
chaos of clashing opinions.” 

The author criticises even so conscientious a writer 
as Rev. F, D. Maurice, author of The Religions of the 
World, and Their Relations to Christianity; he says 
Mr. Maurice's treatment of his subject would have 
proved more successful had his method been more 
rigidly historical. Archdeacon Hardwick admits that 
Maurice and writers of like tone help us to philoso- 
phise on what may have been the attributes of relig- 
ions other than Christianity, as viewed by the more 








elevated minds of heathendom, but his own aim is to 





determine the exact complexion of the popular re- 
ligious belief, its effect, and its true relation to the 
doctrines of the Gospel. 

The author’s own opinions and his argument are 
clearly foreshadowed in the first essay. He believes 
that the human race sprang from a single pair, and he 
therefore devotes considerable space to the adducing 
of evidence scriptural, psychological, physiological 
and philological in support of this view. His exhibit 
of the characteristics of religion under the Old Testa- 
ment naturally follows, for if the reader is convinced 
by the author’s arguments in favor of the theory of 
unity then he will be prepared to follow the author in 
his attempt to show that the real correspondence be- 
tween heathen faiths and our own are the result of 
traditions derived from the Jews, beginning with the 
earliest ages, after the dispersion from the Tower of 
Babel, and from the early Christians also. 

Of the alleged correspondence between Hindtism 
and Christianity on the principles of the Unity of 
God, of the Trinity, and of the Incarnation of Deity, 
the author can find but little evidence. The idea of 
one God, siugle and absolute, he does not find clearly 
conveyed by the sacred literature of the Hindts. 
Against the Trinity which eager apostles of the *‘ abso- 
lute religion ’’ have fancifully constructed of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, he quotes so enthusiastic an Orient- 
alist as Sir William Jones himself, who complains of 
missiovaries for their mistaken zeal in allowing the 
Hindts to imagine such an analogy to be a correct 
one. Between the incarnation of Hindt deities and 
that of Christ he finds no parallel, for while the latter 
appeared in the body, an utterly unselfish being, to suf- 
fer for man, and to raise the spiritual condition of man- 
kind, the Hindd gods often took human forms appar- 
ently for no higher purpose than to enjoy the pleas- 
ures and sinfulness of human life. Between the Hindd 
and the Christian beliefs about the primitive state of 
map, the fall, the deluge, the rite of sacrifice and the 
hope of restoration, the author finds an actual corre- 
spondence. However much the original story may 
have been obscured and corrupted, the principal facts 
of the descent of mankind from a single pair, the fall 
of man, and the destruction of the earth by a flood 
appear plainly in Hindi writings and _ traditions, 
while the hope for atonement by the offering of sac- 
rifices and the belief in the future restoration of man- 
kind to a condition of purity are as strongly im- 
planted in the Hinddi as in the Jew. Similar 
correspondences between the Lamaism of Central 
Asia and medieval Christianity, the author attributes 
to the influence of Christian missionaries sent into 
Asia by the early church. 

In considering the religions of China, the author 
calls attention to the Chinese tradition of the escape 
of a man, Fubh-he, with his wife, three sons, and three 
daughters, from a universal flood, and of the final re- 
peopling of the world by these eight people. This 
Fuhb-he is claimed by the Chiuese as the author of their 
oldest sacred book. Our author believes Confucius to 
have been a moral reformer, but finds in his cardinal 
religious principles nothing but what might naturally 
have been evolved from mere moral ideas. The 
founder of Tao-ism is admitted to have been a man of 
spiritual aspirations, but his religion consisted in a 
withdrawal of the mind of the devotee from earthly 
affairs, while the Jew and the Christian were taught 
that their path of duty lay in and through the world. 
In Chivese Buddhism the author finds no apparent 
correspondences with Christianity, excepting in mat- 
ters of ritual, and these appear only in the country 
adjacent to Thibet, where, as already stated, it is 
supposed missionaries were sent by the medieval 
ceburch, 

Crossing to America, in which land the author (as 
do most historians) believes that the traditions of the 
Old World were probably spread by Asiatics and 
Scandinavians coming into the country from points 
nearly in contact with our land, he finds religions 
whose leading characteristics are cruelty and suspi- 
cion. Isolated points of similiarity with Hebraism 
and Christianity are not lacking, but they have no 
part in the religious systems of the savages, the Mexi- 
caus, and Peruvians. In Oceanica the author finds 
engrafted upon the native theology certain Hindd 
religious customs, which prove that the faith of the 
natives did not originate entirely with themselves; at 
the same time, he fails to find any religion consistent 
with the spirit of Judaism or that of Christianity. 
The legend of the deluge reappears in Oceanica and 
Mexico, but merely as a tradition—not as an episode 
of a continuous sacred history. 

In Egypt the theory of the Unity of God seems never 
to have existed. There was atime when the various 
divinities were so classified that the god Ptah seemed 
to outrank all others, but monotheism cannot upon 
this evidence alone be believed to have existed as an 
Egyptian belief. Between the animal-worship of 
Egypt and religion as revealed by God to his chosen 
people, there is of course po point of similitude; 
neither is there in the latter form of Egyptian worship, 
The many correspondences between certain Egyptian 
practices, not all religioys, and some points of the He- 
brew ceremonial service are noted, but explained by 
reference to the long residence of Israel in Egypt, and 
the probability that ut that time there were performed 
many of the rites afterward prescribed by the written 
law. The Medo-Persian creed is believed by the au- 
thor to be partly of Indian origin, and partly based 


upon the earliest Hebrew traditions which were greatly | 





corrupted before reaching general recognition in 

Persia. 

The author's implication, therefore, is that the relig- 
ions considered by him—and he has taken account of 
all religious beliefs of any consequence which do 
not recognize the God and Christ of the religious 
world —are inconsistent with both Hebraism and 
Christianity, and not of divine origin, the absolute 
proof appearing in the irreconcilability of the pre- 
tended systems with each other and with Christianity. 
Minor evidence, but yet evidence very important, is 
found in the degradation and frequent deterioration 
of the masses who have been influenced by these be- 
liefs, and by the unrest of those higher natures who 
have conscientiously followed their spiritual leaders 
to the uttermost matters of doctrine and practiee. Of 
the evidence adduced, the believer in inspiration in its 
highest doctrinal sense must accept the first portion, 
but the second will seem open to doubt on account of 
the force with which the same argument might be 
brought to bear upon certain branches of the Christian 
church, as well as upon the ancient Jews at a time 
when they were familiar with both precept and 
miracle. 

Whatever may be the final estimate of Archdeacon 
Hard wick’s essays as arguments, they form an unusu- 
ally valuable compendium of the ancient and heathen 
religious beliefs. The author’s unwaveripg orthodoxy 
assures the reader that in these essays he will find no 
exaggerated estimates of the morality and purity of 
the heathen creeds, and that whatever is here set 
down to tbe credit of these systems is likely to be 
justitied by the ancient records themselves. More fas- 
cinating books may be found on the same subject, but 
one does not consider religion for its romance or its 
possibilities, but to learn of its actualities. For an ac- 
curate knowledge of heathen systems, their origin, 
progress, end, or present condition, we know of no 
book tu which the general reader can refer with so 
much reliance and satisfaction as to Christ and Other 
Masters. 

TEN YEARS IN ASIA. 

The Straits of Malacca, Indo-China, and China; or, Ten 
Years’ Travels, Adventures, and Residence Abroad. By J. 
Thomson, F.R.G.S., author of Illustrations of China and its 
People. Mlustrated with upward of sixty Wood Engravings 
by J. D. Cooper, from the author’s own Sketches and Pho- 
tographs. New York: Harper & Brothers, $4.00. 

The author of this book is an Englishman, a 
gentleman, a shrewd observer, and an entertaining 
writer, but he is above all things a photographer, The 
only extraneous material we find in his book area few 
technical passages on photographic manipulation. 
Otherwise his volume is a model worthy of careful 
study by travelers who intend to write. The author 
gives careful descriptions of scenes which intelligent 
tourists would be most likely to seek; studies the lower 
classes with as much attention as he gives to their 
betters, devotes a great deal of space to sketches of the 
social, religious, and commercial customs of each of the 
countries visited, and offers his own deductions with a 
modesty which the reader, after remembering the 
length of time Mr. Thomson spent in these countries, 
is likely to take as an evidence of value. His illustra- 
tions (which are mostly of full-page size and excellent 
execution) are after well-selected subjects, and have 
the additional value of being based on photographs, 

Malacca and Indo-China, of which Mr. Thomson 
first treats, are countries of which less has been written 
than about China. The seaport towns of these coun- 
tries have been described a hundred times, but of the 
interior scarcely any thing has been said. The first of 
the British possessions in the Straits of Malacca is the 
island of Penango, where Mr. Thomson was shown @& 
fine sugar plantation on ground which a year earlier 
had been a dense jungle: the method of clearing away 
the under-brtush and vines had about it enough of 
ingenuity to make Yankees look sharply to their’ 
laurels, for the owner loaded guns with small coins 
and fired them into the jungle, aud the natives prompte 
ly cleared the ground in order to find the money! Of 
the Chinese emigrants, who are pleutiful everywhere 
in the Straits of Malacca, Mr. Thomson expresses des 
cided admiration, He says: ‘‘ The Chinaman out of his 
own country, enjoying the security and prosperity 
which a more },per) administration confers, seems to 
develop in* | parca, like a new being. No longer 
chained t6 the sojl by the iron fetters of a despotic gove 
ernment, he finds wide scope for his energies and high 
reward for hisindustry.” This opinion fromaman who 
has spent much time among the Chinese at home and 
abroad is certainly worth as much as that of the lower 
class of Californiads from whom most of our own im- 
pressions of the Celestials have come. The ‘ Hood- 
lums”’ who read, however, will find in Mr. Thomson's 
book a new argument against the Chinese, for that 
author says that the Chinaman’s clannishness makes 
him fond of guilds, unions, etc., which often make for 
the rule and protection of their members laws which 
are in defiance of the local governments. 

The-Siamese our author considers to be properly 
Indo-Chinese by descent as well as in habit. The state 
ceremonials are of ancient Brahminical origin, while 
in their mode of governing and in their code of laws 
the Siamese have borrowed much from China in later 
days. Justice is mapaged very much as in China; the 
judge is generally a man of judicial ability, but be has 
a very low salary (sometimes no salary at all), and there- 
fore gains his livelihood by the contributions of the 
contestants who appear before him—a method which 
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even in our own enlightened country would hardly in- 
sure the administration of exact justice. 

Mr. Thomson believes that “a richer field of research 
has never been laid open to those who take an interest 
in the great building races of the East than that re- 
vealed by the discovery of the magnificent remains 
which the ancient Cambodians have left behind them.” 
One of these ruins, explored by the author himself, 
and found in the midst of forests, jungle-clad plains 
and villages of miserable huts, bad an elevation of a 
hundred and eighty feet ; it was surrounded by a wall 
three-quarters of a mile long on each side, which wall 
was in turn surrounded by a ditch two hundred and 
thirty feet across—a width not equalled by that of the 
ditch of the finest and greatest of modern fortifica- 
tions. “Facing the cardinal points of the compass, 
and in the center of each side of the boundary wall 
are long galleries with arched roofs and monolithic 
pillars, which present a striking and classical appear- 
ance.” The facade of the temple proper is six hun- 
dred feet long, and is approached by steps guarded by 
colossal stone lions. Inside the temple is a walled-in 
space, divided into compartments, and lighted by 
windows, each of which is crossed by stone bars orna- 
mented with flowers of the sacred lotus, the flowers 
being as carefully repeated asif cast in asingle mould. 
The remainder of the interior space is occupied by 
colonuades, the back walls of which are ornamented 
with bas-reliefs. A ground plan of this great build- 
ing accompanies the volume. : 

Mr. Thomson is not an enthusiastic admirer of Asi- 
atic morality as developed in the lands he has visited. 
With great respect for the moral principles imparted 
by Brahminical and Buddhist creeds, he yet declares 
that these never reach the mass of the people; that 
great crimes are common; that the apathy of the 
natives is very discouraging; and that the mission- 
aries from abroad are the best influences at work in 
the Flowery Kingdom and the lands adjacent to it. 

We have not space in which to give a resumé of the 
author’s interesting sketch of his visit to Formosa, nor 
of the hitherto untold stories about some of the 
treaty-cities of China. We can only say that every 
chapter of the book is well worth reading, and that 
the reader will not find either moralizings or statistics 
which he will be tempted to pass over. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE “SANITA- 
RIAN.” 


When this little magazine was first published, 
two years ago, the first numbers were received with 
some hope and a great deal of distrust. The contents 
were excellent in quality, the doctors all said; but 
"papers on sanitary subjects were notin demand among 
general readers—if people would not heed the advice 
of physicians, although heavy bills were the penalties 
of negligence, how could it be supposed that they 
would buy and read a periodical full of just such 
counsel as good doctors give? 

We don’t pretend to give an answer to the question, 
for an answer is rendered unnecessary by the fact that 
the Sanitarian, without special advertising or “‘ push- 
ing,” has found readers enough to make it a good com- 
mercial venture, as well as a successful literary one. It 
has steadily grown in merit and favor, while as an au- 
thority upon all sanitary questions it is as frequently 
quoted as the oldest medical journal in the land. The 
secret of its success consists largely, we believe, in the 
resoluteness with which it sticks to its text. Its columns 
are devoted to sanitary questions, and those alone; 
each number, although not large, contains several 
long papers on special topics, and it would be hard for 
physician, town officer, builder, householder or parent 
to find a number without at least one of these papers 
containing information of special interest to him. 
* Men and women are gradually realizing that sickness 
which could have been avoided is one of the most in- 
excusable of extravagances, and that a book or a 
periodical enabling them to discover and avert un- 
healthy influences is a better and cheaper investment 
than a doctor’s bill contracted through carelessness 
and ignorance. 

The yearly volume before us contains articles by the 
editor (Dr. A. N. Bell. whose papers on schoolroom 
ventilation have raised a terrible storm among school 
officials); General Viele, one of the highest authorities 
on @rainage; Mr. Leeds, who is ofte. » any on 
else consulted about ventilation; £5 1 will ? Sedibiit 
of the American Health Association; Re, * ®:-Osgood, 
Prof. Orton, Prof. Gross, Prof. Weiss, Prof. Endemann, 
Leopold Brandeis, Medical Director Wilson of the 
Navy, Dr. Toner of the Army, and two or three score 
of other well-known physicians. The range ef sub- 
jects is very wide, but every paper is timely : of mere 
clever speculations we do not find any. A few titles 
taien at random, will show the range of the volume: 
“ Draihage for Health,” “ Artificial Feeding of Chil- 
dren,” “ Warming and Ventilation,” « Hygiene of 
Dwellings,” “ Ithaca and the Cayuga Marshes ” (show- 
ing the effect upon communities at large of defective 
drainage), “ Ventilation of Schools,” “ Waste of Life,” 
“New Way to Feed Babies,” “Morbid Impulse,” 
“ Sehool Diseases,” ‘Caution to Water Drinkers” (not 
by @ liquor dealer), “The Position of Woman with 
Special Reference to Education,” “Management of 
Slaughter-Houses,” “Contaminated Water,” “‘Com- 
mon Danger of House Drainage,” “Perils of the 
Scliool-Room,” “ Relations of Topography to Health,” 
pr Physieal Culture,” “ Hand-Feeding of Infants,” 

Brain Culture in Relation to the School-Room ”— 





these show what the editor of the magazine containing 
them considers as the proper range of sanitary science, 
and they seem also to show how alarmingly deficient 
our ordinary hand-books of health are on matters of 
as much importance as cleanliness, rest, and a good 
digestion. None of these articles are written in a 
technical manner, as many very good essays in medi- 
cal journals are: the Sanitarian is published for the 
benefit of the general reader, and its pages are divested 
as much as possible of professional technicalities. The 
editorial departments are well filled with reports of 
experiments, and analyses, and extracts from society 
** Proceedings,’ which are such good reading when 
some one picks out for us the bits which are so hard to 
find when we search for them ourselves. 

We recommend this periodical—its bound volumes 
as well as the current numbers—to the attention of all 
our readers, assuring them they will not find it prosy, 
and that they will find it strictly practical. Were it to 
reach every one whose duty it is to read it, the Sanita- 
rian would attain a circulation compared with which 
that of the Christian Union would be quite moderate. 
(Dr. A. N. Bell, N. Y., $3 per year; bound, $3.75.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Nature and the Bible, by Principal Dawson, of 
McGill University, Canada, is made up of, the lectures 
delivered by the author before ‘the students of the 
Union Theological Seminary of New York, under the 
lectureship endowed by the late Prof. S. F. B. Morse, 
the subject being “The Relation of the Bible to the 
Sciences.”? The lecturer is himself a naturalist, and 
has therefore some advantage over unscientific com- 
batants of scientific speculation: the statement made 
in his preface, however, that “the standpoint of the 
writer is not that of a theologian” seems scarcely 
verified by the text of his book. Scientists as a body 
have given ground for considerable severe criticism, 
but Principal Dawson’s matter and manner seem 
neither very damaging to speculation nor helpful to 
the body of Christian believers. (Carters. $1.75.) 


Hebrew History, by the Rev. Henry Cowles, 
D. D., of Oberlin, is devoted to the sacred history of 
the Jews from the death of Moses to the close of the 
Scripture narrative. The author’s method combines 
that of the historian, the commentator and the 
preacher, and his aim is rather to elucidate difficult 
Scriptural passages and stimulate Christians to a 
greater interest in Scriptural history than to make a 
book which shall supersede the reading of the Old 
Testament itself. Dr. Cowles regards the Bible as the 
result of direct inspiration of the highest order, and 
would have its record studied as an absolute, clearly- 
defined indication of God’s visible interference in 
earthly affairs. (Appletons.) 


Last year a few Boston ladies, who had formed 
a little Health Association of their own, projected a 
course of free lectures on the subject of hygiene as 
affected by dress. Of the five lecturers, ali ladies, 
four were physicians regularly educated aud of large 
experience. The audiences which crowded the lect- 
ure-room were composed largely of ladies of the 
highest social standing, and the lectures were received 
with every mark of interest and approbation. The 
association believes that ladies elsewhere will be inter- 
ested in the same subject and its treatment by the 
Boston physicians; they have therefore published, 
under the title Dress Reform, the lectures of these 
ladies, with a lecture and an interesting appendix by 
Abba Goold Woolson. The book is of unusual value, 
because its authors, like good doctors, do not merely 
point out evils but suggest remedies. There are sug- 
gested no startling changes of attire: the dreaded 
“Bloomer” costume is alluded to only by way of 
warning, but there are pointed out many modifica- 
tions of existing garments—modifications which do 
not call for altered appearance or increased expense, 
but which are suggestive of greater comfort and 
health than are enjoyed under the present system of 
dress, and suggestive, too, of smaller doctor’s bills and 
a decrease in the profits of makers of popular “ bit- 
ters.” It has been the misfortune of most agitations 
of this subject of dress that the agitators have had 
more zeal than knowledge, but the professional repu- 
tation of the ladies who have made up this little 
volume is a guarantee of the accuracy of their state- 
ments and the wisdom of their deductions. (Roberts 
Bros.) 


Once in a while the traveler happens upon a 
village, away from all railways and post-roads, which 
reminds him of the towns of a century ago, at least in 
all points indicating lack of progress and pointing to- 
ward a state of original barbarism. Sentiments like 
those such a traveler might have, have been ours 
while examining The Discarded Wife, a novel by Miss 
Dupuy. We find therein a story of the abduction of a 
warm-hearted, cynical beauty, with a “ priory ’tach- 
ment,” by an insanely devoted lover, while the un- 
known road, the secluded cottage, with a deaf-mute 
occupant, the bribed priest, the attempted marriage 
by force, and the timely rescue appear at exactly the 
times they did in the English third-class novel of fifty 
years ago. We suppose there ‘are still people who 
read such stories, or there would not be found publish- 
ers to ‘print them; but the success of such books is a 
very plain indication that the preacher, the school- 
master, the editor, and the novelist of the better 
class, can’t be safely dispensed with at present. (Peter- 
son & Co, $1.75.) ’ 7 





The Messrs. Carter republish in book form Dr. 
McCosb’s reply to Tyndall, as printed in a late number 
of the International Review. Tyndall’s impatience of 
the restraint which some theological systems have 
sought to impose upon him and his scientific brethren 
has, with certain carelessnesses of expression and with 
that overestimate of the importance of his own favor- 
ite subjects which is the bane of wise men of all sorts, 
laid him open to criticism, and Dr. McCosh has seized 
the opportunity. His criticisms of the atomic theory, 
as he believes it to be stated by Tyndall, are admira- 
ble. We should not be surprised, however, to see a 
letter in the course of time from the President of the 
British Association, thanking the able President of 
Princeton for formulating Tyndall’s own views. Tyn- 
dall’s imperfect knowledge of the progress of Greek 
philosophy is very deservedly noticed, and his fond- 
ness for “‘showing fight ”’ seems as conclusively proved 
as the existence of the same spirit in disputants of all 
grades of orthodoxy and heresy. We sincerely wish, 
for the good of the many who are following this con- 
troversy between the specialists of the church and of 
science, that Dr. McCosh had not in his preface spoken 
of Mr. Tyndall’s opponents as ‘‘ men who know what 
they believe.” Tosay, even, that any two devout think- 
ers really know what they believe is to make a state- 
ment which holds good only so long as the said two 
men keep silence in each other’s company, for absolute 
unity of opinion on matters above human comprehen- 
sion exists only in men who are the adapters of other 
men’s thoughts rather than profiters by their own 
spiritual experience and observation. (Carters. 50 cts.) 


The Appletons. have published the first volume 
of their new “ Popular Science Series,” the title being 
Health, and the author being Dr. Edward Smith, of 
London. Any fears that may have been entertained 
that this series might fail to be “ popular” in the full- 
est sense gain no strength from this volume, for its 
diction and arguments are admirably simple from 
first to last. The author first considers food from al- 
most every possible standpoint, his comments on this 
subject filling about a third of his pages. Tables of 
the comparative values of different kinds of food 
abound. Each common article of food appears first 
in comparison with others as to its yield of sugar, then 
of fat, and afterward of starch; it afterward appears 
in a table showing the time consumed in digestion. A 
valuable feature of the author’s treatment of food is 
his remarks as to value as compared with cost. We 
notice here that the over-valued potato meets its 
just deserts, being less nutritive, in proportion to cost, 
than good flour. Liquid food, under which head ap- 
pear malt and spirituous liquors, is also estimated as 
to value, and temperance men find no cause for com- 
plaint. In a subsequent chapter, on ‘‘ Poisonous Sub- 
stances Sometimes Eaten,” tobacco is condemned 
effectually, though without any exiggeration. Sub- 
sequent chapters treat of the value of the different 
materials used as clothing: on exertion, occupation, 
recreation, gymnastics, rest, sleep, cleanliness, differ- 
ent methods of bathing, dwellings aud their care and 
ventilation. Following these is a sketch of physiol- 
ogy ; a chapter on atmospheric influences. under which 
bead are treated electricity and light; a chapter on 
the mind and mental work; another on the special 
senses, and on the most prevalent diseases und the best 
methods of avoiding them. Illustrations appear 
wherever they seem to be called for; but there is 
neither superfluous text nor illustration. To the gen- 
eral reader the book will prove more comprehensive 
and comprehensible than most books on the samé sub- 
ject, while its consideration of the comparative cost 
of foods will give it a special value. For use in schools 
it seems to us more appropriate than the usual form 
of text-books on physiology; for while these are 
studied for the ostensible purpose of gaining hygienic 
knowledge, their arrangement is such as to make hy- 
giene of secondary consequence to the technique of 
anatomy and physiology. The principal fault of the 
book, if fault it is, is over-simplicity of statement 
and superfluity of explanation, but such a defect is so 
rare in books on scientific subjects as to be almost an 
enjoyable novelty. (31.00.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial Rooms 
of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission 
in this respect. Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in all 
cases.) 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
A. L. O. * The Little Matd.”.........c.-seseseceeereeees Carters. ™ 
Bowen, C. H., “Alice Neville.” Carters. 12% 
Butts, isaac, “Protection and Free Trade.”............ Putnams. 1 25 
Crawford, )“A Few Thoughts for a Few Friends.” 

Jansen, McClurg & Co. 2 00 
Feuillet, Octave, “ Romance of a Poor Young Man.’’....Miller. 
Fothergill, Dr. J. Milner, “The Maintenance of Health.” 
Farj B. L., “ Love’s Victory.” op 
in, Bb. . Beer eeeeeeeesscese . : 
“Globe Dictionary of the = language.” Estes & Lauriat. 
“Half-Hour Recreations in Popular Science.”’ No. 14. 
Estes & Lauriat, ppr. 
= Nat. Hist., Part6. “ 
Camden, “ List of Emigrants to America, 1600— 
Bouton, N. Y. 
iystery,” (Little Classic Series).. Osgood. 
. “Songs of Our Youth,” set to music. 


Hotten, John 
1700." 
Johnson, Rossiter, * M 

M h, Dinah Maria. 


uloch, h 


Moore, Thomas, “The Epicurean. 

Mathews, Joanna, “Eleanor’s Visit. 

Oliphant, Mrs., “Valentine and his Brother.” ... 

Peabody, Kev. A.P., * jan Belief and , 
Schmucker, 8. M., ‘The Four Georges,” Jame 
“Sixth Annual Report of Board of Indian Comm eS 


ov. ce. 
Spw m, C. H., “Types and Emblems.”............++++ Sheldon. 
Smith. J, Emerson, “Oakridge.”....... .. 0048. 
Smith, Rev. J. A., “ Patmos.” 
inks I to Myself.” 





ward T11.” ‘ 
F., “Castle Nowhere.”.......++ «+++ 
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Business Department, 


Silver Bridal Gifts. 

Tux GORHAM CoMPANY, Silversmiths, 
(established 1831,) No. 1 Bond Sreet, New 
York, offer the richest and largest as- 
sortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 











RESPONSIBLE advertising agencies 
are a great advantage to both adver- 
tiser and publisher. Geo. P. Rowell 
& Co., No. 41 Park Row, New York, 
are known as conducting the largest 
advertising business ever secured by 
one house, and are also extensive 
dealers in printing material.—orth- 
ern Budget, Troy, N. Y. 





Tue attention of the readers of the 
Christian Union is called to the adver- 
tisement of the old established firm of 
Chickering & Sons, manufacturers of 
Piano Fortes. This is the oldest and 
largest house in the Piano business in 
this country. For more than fifty years 
these instruments haye been before the 
public, and have given the most un- 
qualified satisfaction. All those who are 
desirous of purchasing a first-class in- 
strument should call and examine their 
large and splendid stock of superior 
piano-fortes at moderate prices. Atten- 
tion is also called to the fact that these 
instruments can now be purchased upon 
the easy monthly payment plan, which 
offers advantages to all persons, whereby 
they may possess a good piano upon the 
easiest possible terms. 


Gotp and Silver Medal! Highest 
award! Apparatus complete for Cheese and 
Butter Factories, Condensing Milk, &c. Have 
been awarded first premiums for new and im- 
portant features two and three years in suc- 
cession at all important Fairs and ibitions. 

Exclusive agents for the CELEBRATED AN- 
DERSON SArFetTy BorLeER AND Kepp NEw EN- 
GINE. Herkimer County Cheese and Butter 
Makers furnished. 

Send for the most complete and handsome 
illustrated circular_on Dairy Goods ever is- 
sued. Whitman & Burrell, Little Falls, N. Y. 





Messrs. Bratow & MAIN, 80 well known 
all over the world as the leading publishers of 
Sunday-school song tend to bring 
out a new book in April, by the favorite au- 
thors. Messrs. Lowry ne, These authors 
have worthily earned their high reputation 
by their many beautiful songs in * Pure 
Gold” and * i Diadem,” and we are as- 
sured that the forthcoming work will be a 
worthy follower to its illustrious predeces- 
sors. 





Poor JAcK TAR is a most useful mem- 
ber of society. By him is commerce between 
nations maintained, to the benefit of the 
world. Tar in another sbape—“ Constantine’s 
Pine Tar Soap ”"’—is a most useful article. It 
keeps the setiens healtby and in good humor. 
All hail to Jack Tar, and Tar Soap. Sold by 

Druggists and Grocers. 





THERE'S one tooth-wash, the ladies’ pride, 
Beloved by belles o’er every *“* wash” beside ; 
One dentifrice there is supremely blest, 

A sweeter, better one than all the rest ; 

And you will find, in every land the same, 
‘That Sozodont’s its old, familiar name. 





IMPORTANT. Endorsed by the medical 
profession. Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam for 
the Lungs, a remedy for Coughs, Colds 
and Consumption, and all diseases of the 
throat and chest. 





IMPORTANT to Ladies, — and Chil- 
dren. The finest assortment of Hats, Furs, 
-— Millinery in the city, at popu ular prices. 
J. R. Terry, Broadway, first block above 
Union Scuare. R 








EDUCATIONAL. 


NOTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, 
Course of Study comprehensive. Music wna Fie 








rts a ialty. pesrecios Georoner- Schopl 
ear beg s Sept. 4. For Cireulars ress 
ETSE on Principal and Proprietor. 








TIS BISBEE, 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N 
Solicits an inepooten Oe gore of his SCHOOL 





ANTED immediatel ee and 
» Reatomen to jeorm, Bos kee} d Pen- 
, Oberlin, oO Situa- 
tions furnished end stam for circular 
and Specimen o 


‘anner, Pres. 
Boxes E ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
For esate, address Rev. 


L. Next terms begins April 8th. 
GKo. 





Peumabehin 





AS. E. or Dr. 
E. ABBOTT, HARTFORD, tote 





FI gen eee in Day School or Sabbath School 
pn we Cet yr 
W. IL Kingsbary, Turrstowe ry published. 


HUMAN HAIR ‘GOODS. 


Inclose stamp for illustrated Reduced 
List of reliable Hair v Peesirs| te on 


r Cc 
roadway, opposite ys T. Stewart's, New Yora. 











MUSIC, &e. 


WALT FOR 
OUR NEW 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
“ Brightest and Best” 


Rev. Robt. Lowry and W. Howard Doane, 


The well-known authors of PURE GOLD and 
ROYAL DIADEM. 


“BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 


WILL BE 
READY IN APRIL. 
It will contain 160 pages of new and valuable 


Sunday-School Songs, by the authors, and other 
well-known composers. 


“Brightest and Best” 


will be sold at the old popular price, $30 per 100 
Copies, in Board Covers. SEND YOUR 
ORDERS AT ONCE. Orders filled In turn 
as received. 

One copy, in paper cover, sent on receipt of 25 
ets. when ready. Address 


BIGLOW & MAIN, “Station D,” New York, 
91 Washington St., Chicago. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
OSGOOD'S GUIDE 


TO THE 


ART OF SINGING. 
Price $4.00, 


This fine book has been compiled after careful 
study of all existing systems, and is yo eg 
be plain, exhaustive and Pporoegh, In its 
which has been well tested y its sgated « author. 

»bably no one is better fit te make “the 
best ” book than a successful American singer and 
teacher, familiar with European methods. 
For MIXED 


GERMAN FOUR PART SONGS. vOicasSE2 


yeaneses ; 22 eauousily ood collection of en- 
irely new music, |. st modern rman 
Just ght. for Musical Societies. 














composers. 
Price $1.0. 





,. 
ORIGINAL HYMN TUNES. 23.2.%: oliver. the 
* veteran composer 
of “Federal St.,” and other favorite tunes, con- 
tains 100 Tunes, Chants and Anthems, all original 
and of the Dest quality. Price, Boards, 80 cts.; 
Cloth, $1.00. 





SEVEN PART SONGS. For Mixed Yotens, 
by J. C. D. Parker, contains new Glees which we 
successes, when sung by the * Parker Club.” Price 

cents. 





All boeks sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
7il Broadway, N. Y. 


PALMER’S 


SONGS OF LOVE. 


“Tried and Proved.” 


NO EXPERIMENT IN BUYING 


SONGS OF LOV E 
For the Sabbath - School. 


SONGS oF LOVE 


Has given the utmost satisfaction in all instances. 
The author is one of our most popular composers, 
as well as one of our best, and we feel that we 
shal! but do him and the public justice in recom- 
mending this, his best work, most heartily. 
By H. R. PALMER. 
Price $3.60 per Dozen. 


Specimen copy mailed postpaid upon receipt of 
® cents by the Publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., Cincinnati 0. 


1875! 
JUST ISSUED: 


CROWN OF LIFE! 
For the ny eee a Service, Ia and 
Prayer Meetings. Gnden. Contains 1 
pages, and hast the Piasiont elodies, Bost Words. 
Bon Sook P nblished. It hae a Co —— ne Ee 
ong-Book publis sa € ert er- 
cise (“ Sacred Places of the Gospel SS! both in- 
aoe and instructive, which any school can 








school 


send, ‘30 cts. for Specimen Copy, in Boards. 
Specimen Pages Free. Price, $3.60 per Dozen. 
W. W. WHITNEY, Pablisher, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


CHAMBERS 
sane | Pianos. 


_ “SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 


2” READ! MARK!! WRITE!!! 
Before you bay, oo nd for information, circulars 
and price tist. ‘Guaran je unlimited. wean sent 
elpeclal Safe Onert Address CHAM rod RS 

ess 
PLANO ) PAC : 


RY, 306 4th Avenue, ~ 





6@ | 74!) writes: 


pot INSURE YOUR LIFE 


before inquiring into th 
augurated ae the UNI ERSAL LI INS. 
CO, of New York, viz. : Premiums about 20 per 
cent. less A those charged by the Mutw#al com- 
panies. A straightforward and definite con- 
tract, iiberai in its terms. 3. Claims paid in 30 
days after Batis sfactor. y proof of death. 4. Ample 
pent A The Company’ 8 policies in force cover 
lives, and over yA gpemey in insurance. 

$4,000,000, premium in- 
. Agents of "ability i liberally 
Office, 1 REN ST., 

wie AKER, PRESIDENT. 


MILLER BATH HOTEL. 


merits of thé in- 


dealt With, 





This is one of the most desirable places in mf 
City for transient or permanent boarding. Locate 
between Fifth and oe Sree. near Maaison 

uare. Cars and s all parts of the City 
near the door. wifiegant “raumily and single rooms. 
Excellent table, wh me f A quiet, pleas- 
ant home. Baths connected, bu distinct from the 
Ho nsient boarders or lodgers received at 
all times, day or night. Price for be ard per week, 
from $12 u ast to rooms. By the day, $2.50, 
in single rooms. Ad s E. P,. MILLER, M.D., 
37, 389 and 41 West Twenty-sixth St., New York City. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 


ERICA: CHOU KS almost 


en veniles, 
Beautifully, {Mustrated, at your 
wa Brice... 





ap in Casalogee, 


Send s 
lowe Brothers, 3 » jpeekman 
St., New York Cit 


HE METALLIC BUTTER aaa aie 
CO. The most economi _backage ever of- 





fered to the trade. r t free, and al! 
ipsommation iyen upon application to L. A. RILEY, 
Secretary, 150) Chambers 





Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for 8100. 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
« Broadway, opp. Motrogelites. CHROMOS and 
FRA MES, STEREO! S$ AND VIE 
SCOPES, MEG.ALETHOSCOPES, aft 
TOGRAPHS @F CELEBRITIES. Pouto Lantern Slides 
a specialty, remium at Vienna. 
anufacturers of Photographic Materials. 


OLD ROOFS 


Easily mace water-tight with Glines’ Slate Paint, 
which saves re-shingling, contains no tar, is ex- 
tremely cheap, practically fire-proof, very orna- 
mental, and endersed oy Public Institutions, 
Corporations and leading men in all sections. 
Send for Book Circular of Home references 
and fall particulars. Local agent wanted in every 
town. N. Y. SLATE ROOFING CO. _" 
§ Cedar &t., 


7s a FOLLETT, 


DENTIST, 
305 Fulton Street, near Johnston Street, Brooklyn. 





N.Y. 





IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


HE circulation of the Christian 
Union, as is now an established 
fact, is more than twice as large as that 
of the largest of other weekly religious 
newspapers; four or five times as large 
as the average circulation of the fourteen 
largest in the couutry; and about twelve 
times as large as the average circulation 
of “American religious papers” in gen- 
eral; while we do not pretend to charge 
proportionate rates foradvertising. And 
when we speak of “circulation,” we 
mean our actual edition for paying 
subscribers; for the Christian Union 
does not carry a long list of dead sub- 
scriptions in order to make up a large 
looking edition, but keeps only a live, 
paying, real circulation on its lists. 

The rigid care exercised to keep out of 
our columns everything of an objection- 
able character, and to favor everything 
which tends to elevate, or help, or en- 
rich the daily life of the Family, makes 
this paper a favorite both with families 
and with advertisers. The strongest and 
the best houses of the country are our 
strongest and best friends. They have 
tested the value of the paper. We are 
getting every little while expressions of 
appreciation from different advertisers, 

Advertising is brisk, our columns are 
well filled all the time, and every in- 
dication is for livelier business times just 
ahead than the country bas seen for many 
months. If you have a good thing, let 
the public know it—or you will be likely 
to keep it! 











BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 
lor Transfer Pictures, with full instructions and 2% pg. 
catalqgue, sent post-paid for 10 cents. 100 for 50 cts. 

1 oO They are Heads, Landscapes, Flowers, Autumn Leaves 

Animals, Birds, Insects, Grotes¢ = and Comic Figures, 

wae They can be easily transferred to any article so 

to imitate the most beautiful painting. 
beautiful Gem Chromos for 10 cents, 50 for Scents. Agents 
wanted. Address J. L. PATTEN & CO,, 71 Pine St., New York. 


9) A new book on the art of Writ- 

a EDEOGRAPHY.’ ae by Sound ; a complete sys- 
ss Phonetic Short H he shortest, most —~ easy, 
aia ohe A in a short time, to report 


Also 5 








peony speeches, sermons, c. The Lord's Prayer ie written 
with 49 strokes of the pen, and 140 words per minute. The um 





Phrenology, sisi fordreciarts save 


R. WELLS, 389 B’dway, N. Y. 


employed rer earn ee art. Price, by mail, 50 Cts. Agenta 
wanted. dress, T. W. Rvawa & Co., 1498. Tth St., Phila, Pa. 





stamp for circular to SAML. 
6 The neatost and beat little mup of Pales 


tine that we have ever seen.’’—Independent. 





WITH GEORGE 


“RADIA 
Price 


ing places on it is literally as easy as finding a 
word in a dictionary, and makes maps pro- 
vided with it “popular.” .This Key will soon 
bear the same relation to maps generally that 
the “ Howe needle” does to sewing machines 
—they “won't work” without it! 

Before the addition of the key, Zion’s Herald 
(Boston) said of the map: “ Maps of less value 
are often sold for a dollar.” 

“This key makes the finding of points on the 


tance from a given center. It is certainly superior | 
to even the plan of the French and German maps.” 
—N. Y. Witness. 

“It is both good and cheap.”—Examiner and | 
Chronicle. 

Rev. Alvah Hovey, D.D., Pres’'t Bap. Theo). 
Sem., Newton, Mass., writes: “Such a map should | 
be in the hands of every reader of the Bible.” j 

Prof. James Strong—the Encyclopedist—writes | 
from Drew Theol. Sem. : “ Its form and general ac- 
curacy render it peculiarly adapted to use in class, | 
and the Index (Radial Key) greatly facilitates the 
finding of any given locality.” 


Rev. Geo. Lansing Taylor writes: “The most 
usable Sunday-school workers’ map in existence, 
80 far as I know.” 

Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D. (Fd. Sunday-school Jour- 
“The Radial Key Map is beautiful, | 
portable and accurate. It is a most valuable aid to | 
the study of sacred topography.” | 

Rev. J.T. Duryea, D.D., pastor of Classon “Av. | 

Pres. Church, Brooklyn, writes: “This is really a| 
very good map at the price of a poor one. I have 
advised our Sabbath-school to buy an hundred or 
more of them.” 
A Bible-class teacher writes: “ Our school is be- 
ing canvassed by the teachers and will probably 
take 200 or more of these maps, but my class of 3 
can't wait. Inclosed please find cash for our sup- 
ply.” 


try it! Send 50 cents for sample copy. 





This map gives “the most for the money” | 
of all in the market. By the Radial Key, find- | 


map easy,and also shows their direction and dis- | 


| Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., writes: 
| Palestine map, really of much use to either teach- 


' events 
——_ <> -——_—_ 


LIBERAL RATES TO AGENTS. 


Clergymen, Teachers, Students and Ladies are wanted to canvass in Churches, 
Sunday Schools, Public Schools, ete. It is very easy to place 50 or 100 in a school; 
Address, Agency Department, 


POCKET MAP OF PALESTINE AND SINAIL 


Issued under the auspices of the ‘ORIENTAL TOPOGRAPHICAL CORPS,” 


MAY POWELL’S 


L Khe Y.” 


50 Cents. 
Mailed free to any address on receipt of price by 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, No, 27 Park Place, New York City. , 


SPECIAL RATES TO SCHOOLS FOR QUANTITIES, LARGE OR SMALL. 


A student in a leading theological seminary 
writes: “‘Send me 50 maps. Some of my fellow- 
students have seen mine, and wish me to get sup- 
| ply for them.” 


After two extended trips to Palestine and critical 
examination of maps made in Europe and Amer- 
| lea, Rev. Chas. 8. Robinson, D.D., writes: “It is 
| the best map for accurate immediate reference 
| that I ever saw, and it has some advantages no 
other possesses. The Key makes it invaluable.” 


Rev. James M. Whiton, pastor North Congrega- 
tional Church, Lynn, Mass., writes: “ This map is 
neat, thorongh and cheap.” 


Rov. E. P. Ingersoll, pastor of Middle Reformed 
“ This is the first 


ers or scholars, I have seen; send me 144.” 





This map is durable, being made on “ Bond 
Paper."’ Size 14x17 inches. Weight, one- 
half ounce. It covers Bible lands reaching 
from 40 mifes northeast of Damascus, to 100 
miles south of Jerusalem, and the whole is so 


| graduated by concentric 10-mile circles sur- 


rounding Jerusalem, that the distance of any 
point on the map from Jerusalem can readily 
| be told. 

The coloring is so arranged as to plainly 
show both the divisions among the tribes in 
the times of the prophets, and also the divi- 
sions of Judea, Samaria, Galilee, Perea, &c., 
in New Testament times. 

In one corner of the sheet isa clear, con- 
densed map of territory 240x270 miles, cover- 
ing Southern Palestine, the Sinaitic Penin- 
sula, the Gulfs of Suez and Akaba, and the 
northern part of the Red Sea; also North- 
eastern Egypt and Northwestern Arabia, an 
area made especially interesting by Bible 
occurring in the time of Moses 


J. B. FORD & CO., New York. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed “ Editor 
Christian Union, 2%? Park Place, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not so accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subseq requests for their 
return cannet be complied wita. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Su2- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
* reading matter type ” to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: ngidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionabie matter of every kind. 





We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 
Orrices: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street: Cincinnati, 174 Elm Street: Chicago, 114 Monroe Street; 
&t. Louis, 611 North Third Street; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 








Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 
(@~ Some years ago a letter was sent by some 
person to one of the editors of this paper, inclosing 
the money for a year’s subscription. The letter 
was misplaced, and consequently the paper was 
not sent until it came to light about a year later. 
If the person in question—whose name has been 
forgotten—will write to this (editorial) office, stat- 
ing at just what time the oversight was corrected, 
and returning to us, if possible, the letter in which 
the mistake was explained, it will be received as a 
favor. 














LENDING A HAND. 

“ T NEVER will accede to a Covenant of Works.” 

It was good old Dr. Philpotts who said it, 
and his story is told in that ingenious parable, 
called Ten times one is ten. How a great impulse 
of courage and cheerfulness and brotherhood went 
out through the world; and how its watchwords 
were, ‘‘To look up and not down; to look for- 
ward and not back ; to look out and not in; and 
to lend a hand.” The story relates that at last 
almost the whole world was pervaded by this 
practical gospel; the empty prisons were let for 
summer boarding-houses, and all the gunpowder 
was kept for firing salutes; and it was finally be- 
lieved that the round thousand million of the 
earth's inhabitants were of one heart. But just 
at this time it happened that excellent Dr. Phil- 
potts preached an anniversary sermon, and the 
stout old war-horse, to the astonishment and grief 
of his hearers, attacked the whole thing as a 
spurious gospel and a delusion of Satan. He 
hurled texts of Scripture against its mottoes, and 
above all he denounced that specious sentiment, 
** Lend a hand,” as a pernicious and soul-destroy- 
ing ‘* Covenant of Works.” 

There is some touch of Dr. Philpotts in almost 
allof us. Weare in despair because of these er- 
ratic people—ninety-nine hundredths or so of the 
world’s inhabitants—who are running after a Cov- 
enant of Works or some other device not recog- 
nized im our system. More especially, that good 
word ‘ Christian” is so used often as to imply a 
ban upon the greater part of the Lord’s creatures. 
Men say, ‘‘A Christian is one who believes thus 
and so; who has been convicted of sin and con- 
verted in just such a way; who uses such and 
such means of grace, and has so and so as evi- 
dences of his acceptance.” Then looking round 
upon the world, and numbering the few who meet 
the test, they are greatly depressed. 

As if a farmer, having a good plow and a patent 
reaper, should sigh, and say: ‘‘So many million 
acres in the world, and how few of them are culti- 
vated by plows and reapers like mine! And all 
the rest are doubtless a barren waste!” When 
the whole great globe is laughing out in harvests 
and forests and flowers ; when a thousand methods 
of human husbandry, and everywhere the Divine 
husbandry of sun and dew and rain, are drawing 
from earth’s bounteous bosom a measureless yield 
of plenty. 

So, there are few men and women, doubtless, 
who are under just such spiritual culture as any 
of us thinks best; and we may rightly seek to 
spread more widely those truths and those meth- 
ods which to us seem most productive. But let 
us not for one moment imagine that God is not 
drawing souls apward in every place, and by a 


- a 


thousand ways unknown to our thought. Let us 
not suppose that it is only the windows of our 
house through which heaven's sunshine passes. 

As contrasted with such ways of thought, it is 
sometimes cheering to look at the world at large 
in the light of the great, simple elements of char- 
acter, and see how good is the showing. Take 
this matter of ‘lending a hand.” We may say 
men are divided into two classes : those who live 
for themselves alone, and those who take thought 
and care for others. And what a noble army of 
these last there are! They are in every land, 
under every creed, in every rank of society. Here 
is a woman teaching in a public school. She is 
young, and with youth’s longing for pleasure ; 
she is a woman, with a woman’s craving for the 
sheltered life of home. But she spends the long 
hours, day after day, surrounded by a swarm of 
children restless as flies in June, fertile often in 
mischief, astounding often in dullness; and for 
her constant, exhausting work she gets scanty 
pay and seantier thanks. Yet she labors with the 
urchins with tireless fidelity, overcoming their 
perversities by sweetness of disposition, develop- 
ing their faculties by steady drill and skillful 
device. She is “lending a hand,” and to some 
purpose. Unknown though she be, she is doing 
the noblest work in the world : she is building up 
men and women ; and to her and those like her 
the community owes more than to its most hon- 
ored captains and law-givers. ‘i 

The Senate-chamber of a certain Capitol, what- 
ever of heat or evil infection it may hold, is, as to 
its physical atmosphere, always temperate and 
pure. Down under ground you will find an elab- 
orate apparatus for warming and ventilating. 
The man who designed it and manages it will 
show you all its intricacies—the great conducting 
pipes, the engines, the steam-coils, the spray-jets ; 
all in perfect order and working like a charm. 
The inventor and manager is as devoted to his 
apparatus as a captain to his ship or a mother to 
her baby. As with modest pride he showed us 
all its workings, we did not think it needful to 
catechise him as to his political opinions. If all 
the Senators overhead were as faithful in clearing 
their heads of cant and their hearts of ambition 
and passion as their underground servant is in 
clearing their chamber of carbonic acid gas, no 
political heresy among them would work great 
mischief to the nation. There is many a man 
like this one, who gives all his energies to some 
practical method of clearing the air about him ; 
who is absorbed in some work or other—a 
“hobby,” if you please, but a hobby harnessed to 
the big wagon that we are all riding in, and pull- 
ing stoutly. Every community has its unnamed 
reformers—taking care for the public health, im- 
proving the schools, bettering the condition of 
workingmen, or doing some other helpful thing. 
Many of them are in the church, many are out of 
it ; but they are all bravely ‘‘ lending a hand” in 
the work the Founder of the church gave his 
life for. 

But the family, the world over, is the great scene 
of such labors of love. Many a mother there is who 
can hardly be said only to ‘“‘ lend a hand” ; she gives 
both hands, heart, brains, body, and soul to the 
family about her.. There is many an elder sister or 
maiden aunt who is the universal helper. To her 
run the girls with the dolls to be dressed, and the 
boys with the sails of their ships to be sewed. 
Any bodily harm, from a cut finger to a deadly 
sickness, summons her as the prompt and efficient 
helper. In sorrow she is a tender comforter. 
There is many a man on whom everybody around 
him instinctively leans ; his wife and children rest 
on him; the poor widow whose rent is coming 
due or the young fellow who has thoughtlessly got 
into a scrape, knows there is at least one place 
where sympathy and help are to be found. There 
are other men who go through life never markedly 
successful or prominent, but with a constant pro- 
pensity to quietly help everybody whom they see 
in want of help. They have their reward: all 
manner of disagreeable duties somehow get slipped 
from other men’s shoulders on to theirs, and for 
retinue they always have luckless and shiftless 
people hanging on to them. These are the good 
knights who keep true chiwalry always alive in the 
world, and are always widening its circle. 

But some excellent brethren rise now, not to 
explain, but to protest. ‘* You are leaving out the 
root of the matter. You are saying nothing about 
the Divine work, nothing about regeneration, or 
the new birth. You are glorifying mere natural 
virtues, in which is no saving quality.” With 
excellent Dr. Philpotts they say, ‘‘ We never will 
accede to a Covenant of Works !” 

Dear brethren, if you want to find out in these 








early April days whether your pear-tree is alive, 
do you tap the trunk with an auger, and, if sap 
flows out, subject it to a chemical analysis, and so 
decide whether the proper elements of life are 
there? Do you not rather, if on every twig you 
find swelling buds, rest amply content that all is 
as it should be? So, when we see any life budding 
and blossoming in fidelity to duty, in helpful 
service, in all the manifestations of unselfish dis- 
position, we say, ‘The life is there.” By the 
fruits we know that the Divine Spirit is working 
within. 

But some of our readers, we know, are still un- 
convinced. They think we ought to insist on 
proper views of truth, and definite evidences of 
“a saving change,” as indispensable. And we 
know that we never shall convince them other- 
wise. Our comfort is that some of the uncon- 
vinced will shame us by their own readiness 
always to ‘‘lend a hand,” despite their protest 
against a Covenant of Works. 

The story from which we quoted at the outset 
goes on as follows. Dr. Philpotts was sturdily 
proof against argument and persuasion. Grief 
fell on the rest of the world because one man 
stood out against their brotherly alliance. Now 
it chanced one day that in the town where the 
doctor lived a fire broke out suddenly and spread 
so rapidly that several women, having escaped to 
the roof of the building, were cut off by the 
flames from rescue. All means were exhausted, and 
in a few minutes more the whole would be over 
—when a man in his shirt-sleeves was seen to run 
along the roof of the church adjacent, leap across 
the gap, and presently lead, coax and carry all the 
women to a spot where ladders reached them and 
they were safely got down. The man retreated 
as he had come, and nobody knew who he was. 
The people rushed in by the church door, and lo,— 
it was Dr. Philpotts. And the city papers stopped 
the press to get out an extra announcing ‘ Gal- 
lantry of Dr. Philpotts.” ‘Dr. Philpotts LENDS 
A HAND.” And the word was flashed everywhere 
over the wires, and at last the jubilee of universal 
brotherhood broke out in chime of bells and boom 
of guns before the throng of visitors had left the 
doctor’s study. He was very cordial to them all, 
but said, ‘‘i have not acceded, and I never will 
accede, to a Covenant of Works.” But nobody 
minded that. 





A SETTLED QUESTION. 

HE Supreme Court of the United States has 

put a quietus upon one of a large brood of 
preposterous theories which have found a lodg- 
ment in the brains of a few persons, who, witha 
very superficial knowledge of the science of gov- 
ernment, have sought to force themselves into 
conspicuity as interpreters of the Constitution of 
our country. The theory to which we refer is that 
which assumes that the right to vote is one of the 
** privileges and immunities” of citizenship, guar- 
anteed by the Constitution, and therefore that 
women, being citizens, have a right to the ballot. 
Congress has been plied for some years with peti- 
tions. asking for a ‘‘ declaratory act” to sanction 
this doctrine, and a few women in different parts 
of the country, jumping at the conclusion that a 
theory so accordant with their feelings and wishes 
must be true, have sought to force their way to 
the ballot-box in face of the State laws excluding 
them therefrom. In Missouri a Mrs. Miner ap- 
peared at the polls and offered her vote, which 
the election officers, as their oaths required, re- 
fused to receive. She brought an action against 
one of these officers, and her claim being denied 
in the District Court, she took an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The ques- 
tion was argued some time ago, and has just been 
decided against the appellant by the unanimous 
voice of the Court. The Chief Justice, who is 
understood to be a friend of woman suffrage, 
delivered the opinion. That women are and 
always have been citizens is admitted, but that 
voting is one of the “ privileges and immunities 
of citizens” is denied. Children, from the moment 
that they are born, are citizens, but not therefore 
voters. Suffrage, as an individual right, is de- 
rived, primarily, not from the Constitution of the 
United States, but from the Constitutions of the 
several States, and no one can vote for Federal 
without being competent to vote for State officers. 
The elective officers of the United States are 
chosen, directly or indirectly, by the voters of 
the States. The fourteenth amendment did not 
add to the privileges or immunities of the citizen ; 
it simply furnished an additional guaranty for the 
protection of such rights as he already had. Nor 
in the States is the right of suffrage co-extensive 
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with citizenship. When the Federal Constitution 
was adopted all the States but Rhode Island had 
constitutions of their own, in not one of which 
were all citizens recognized as entitled to this 
right. “And under all these ¢ircumstances it can- 
not be for a moment doubted that if it had been 
intended to recognize the right of all citizens of 
the United States to vote the framers of the Con- 
stitution would have so expressed that intention, 
and not have left so important a change in the 
condition of citizenship, as it then existed, to im- 
plication. But if further evidence is needed it is 
to be found in the provisions of the Constitution. 
If suffrage is necessarily a part of citizenship, then 
the provision of the Constitution which gives citi- 
zens of each State all the privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several States would entitle the 
citizens of one State to go to any other State on 
election day and vote. But still again, after the 
adoption of the fourteenth amendment it was found 
necessary to use, in the fifteenth amendment, the 
following language: ‘‘ The right of citizens of 
the United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any State on 
account of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude.” The fourteenth amendment had pro- 
vided against any abridgment of the privileges or 
immunities of citizens, and if the right of suffrage 
is one of them, why amend the Constitution fur- 
ther to prevent its being denied on account of race, 
-color, &c.? The duty of the United States to guar- 
antee to the State a republican form of government 
is discharged in protecting those governments 
which were recognized as being republican in form 
by the Constitution when adopted. The govern- 
ments of the States being then accepted, it must 
be assumed that they are such as are to be guar- 
anteed. The Court are unanimous in the opinion 
that the Constitution of the United States does 
not confer the right of suffrage upon any one, 
and that the constitutions of the several States 
which commit that trust to men alone are not nec- 
essarily void. 

There is nothing in all this to discourage the 
friends of woman suffrage. If every one of the 
Judges had been an ardent advocate of the cause, 
the decision could only have been what it is, since 
no intelligent jurist could have come to any other 
conclusion. The attempt to gain suffrage by this 
** short-cut” method was an idle waste of time 
and power. It was like an attempt to lead an 
army, not around a mountain, in a well-beaten 
road, but up its perpendicular and frowning 
face. It has come to naught, as all such projects 
must ; and now, profiting by this and other blun- 
ders, let all the friends of the cause unite in a 
grand effort to enlighten public sentiment in the 
several States, and thus secure the necessary 
changes in their respective constitutions. A 
revolution so important and far-reaching as that 
which they contemplate cannot be effected with- 
out a long and persistent struggle. 





A SHORT LOOK AHEAD. 

rT\HERE seems at present every indication of a 

general return of confidence in business cir- 
cles. Merchants are buying more freely than at 
any time within the past eighteen months, and are 
paying rather better prices ; manufacturers have 
closed out the heavy stocks of goods which the 
panic left on their hands, and are preparing for a 
busy season ; builders are laying out a great deal 
of new work ; large corporations are being organ- 
ized, and seem to have no trouble in getting 
money ; and men in Wall Street are busier and 
happier than they have been for many a day. 
Croakers have not been entirely silenced, but 
their listeners are discouragingly skeptical and 
very few in number. 

It may seem unkind, at this first sign of sun- 
shine after so much gloom, to remind people of 
the times through which we have passed since the 
panic, but there is more profit in caution than in 
mourning. The skilled pilot bringing a vessel into 
port does not ignore the existence of well-known 
rocks and shoals because the sea happens to be 
quiet and the skies sunny. We wish, therefore, 
to suggest a few precautions to the people who 
dread panics as much as any one, yet who have as 
much to do with bringing about financial dis- 
orders as the wicked Wall Street men themselves. 

The fault of the quiet citizen and the excited 
speculator is the same in kind. It consists of a 
constant readiness to discount the future, by buy- 
ing many things for which the purchaser cannot 
pay cash, or insure the seller that he shall have 
his money at the promised time. It is currently 
supposed that the men who fail for millions are 





the ones who precipitate great financial disasters, 
and so they are, but the final outburst of a thunder- 
storm is possible only after tiny particles of moijs- 
ture have gathered themselves together until 
they form great clouds. The man who fails to 
pay, at the time agreed upon, for a suit of clothes 
or a pair of shoes, clogs the wheels of trade in just 
the same way that railway companies do when 
they neglect to pay the interest upon their bonds. 
The apparent insignificance of the amount, in the 
former case, does not make the comparison 
absurd, for each dereliction on the part of a large 
corporation is overbalanced by thousands of petty 
individual cases whose aggregate involves more 
money than that withheld by the larger failure. 

It is a well-known fact that the safety of trade 
depends more upon the rapidity with which money 
is circulated than upon the quantity of money in 
circulation. The puzzle of the three boys who 
owed each other sums amounting to eight cents, 
and who discharged the entire indebtedness by 
the lively use of a single cent, might have had the 
aggregate sum enlarged indefinitely, and yet the 
same cent would have discharged the entire 
amount of indebtedness. There was not a dollar 
less of money in existence on the hardest day of 
the panic than there was in the ‘‘ easiest” times 
which preceded—the trouble was partly that a 
great deal of currency was in the hands of specu- 
lating cliques, but partly, also, because credit 
advantages had been embraced so freely that no 
one was able to pay the full amount of his indebt- 
edness on demand. 

The financial duty, then, which citizens owe to 
the general body of their fellows, cannot be fully 
discharged by energetic protests against specula- 
tion in stocks, or by prayers for the final and utter 
destruction of the Gold Room. Such duty is most 
practically fulfilled by cash transactions when- 
ever money is in hand, by the promptest possible 
payment of outstanding debts, and by a steady 
refusal to purchase on credit even the least thing 
for which the money is not clearly seen to be 
forthcoming. A rigid adherence to these simple 
rules will not absolutely insure us against farther 
financial disaster, but it will effectually prevent 
the recurrence of a period as stringent as that 
through which we have been passing since the fall 
of 1873. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

—The Rev. Dr. Babb, writing from California 
to the Herald and Presbyter, says that the work of 
evangelizing the Chinese in that State is in the hands 
of wise and earnest men, who work indefatigably, and 
in faith of ultimate success. But, while there are von- 
verts in all of the missions who are really intelligent 
Christians, the great mass of Chinamen seem to be 
utterly indifferent to Christianity. The reason, Dr. 
Babb says, is obvious. ‘* Very few of those they meet 
are Christians save in name. They judge of our relig- 
ion by what they see in the lives and spirit of those 
who profess it, and must regard it as a mere form and 
profession. If all were earnest, faithful Christians in 
our nominally Christian land, the heathen could not 
live among us and be uninfluenced by us. But now I 
sometimes think they would get truer ideas of the 
Gospel if they remained at home and saw only our 
devoted missionaries as its exponents. We thought, 
when they began to come here, that God was going to 
lighten for us the work of Foreign Missions, that he 
was going to bring them to our homes and churches 
that they might be converted, and return to tell their 
brethren what a blessed thing the Gospel is. But I 
fear that when they go back they tell only that wages 
are four times as bigh as in China, and that the oppor- 
tunities to ‘steal and hide’ are better here than there. 
To my mind one of the saddest evidences of the un- 
faithfulness of Christians here is the stolid indifference 
of the great mass of Chinamen to the Gospel.” 


—The Vermont Chronicle, since its removal from 
Windsor to Montpelier, has been much improved. Its 
editorial articles are strong, clear, and usually catholic 
in their tone; its contributed articles are generally 
fresh and attractive; its selections are judiciously 
made, and embrace a great variety of subjects; and 
its intelligence, both religious and secular, is carefully 
compiled and perspicuously arranged. 

—The Legislature of Massachusetts has finally 
passed a license law, superseding the old prohibitory 
statute. It embodies the principle of local option, 
prohibits open bars, and allows the sale of liquor by 
druggists. It is not a law to please the champions of 
“free rum”; indeed, it must be even more distasteful 
to them than to the probibitionists. How well or ill it 
will work experience only can tell. 

—A letter in the Index states that the Rev. Dr. 
Gibbons, President of the “ University of the Pacific,” 
in a lecture before a county teachers’ institute in San 
José, insisted on the necessity of retaining the Bible 
in ,the schools, and called upon all the teachers who 
used it in their schools to hold up their hands. One 
hand only went up. The Doctor said he hoped there 
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was some mistake, and that his request was not un- 
derstood. He would ask all who did not use the Bible 
in their schools to stand up. About seventy teachers 
responded. The Doctor said he was sorry to see there 
was no mistake; but he was greatly astonished and 
grieved at the state of things indicuted. For one, he 
said, he would never enter a school where he could not, 
as a workman, take his “best tool’ with him. The 
Doctor is President of a Methodist college, and he is 
evidently under the impression that the schools are or 
ought to be missionary agencies, to bring children 
into the church. It is to be hoped that he and others 
like him will soon correct this mistake, and be willing 
to have the schools confined to the work of secular in- 
struction, under the rules of morality which are the 
common inheritance of mankind, and in which citizens 
of every shade of religious opinion are agreed. 


—M. D. Conway, in a recent letter from London 
to the Cincinnati Commercial, says, ‘* Moody and San- 
key are preaching and singing every night to fifteen 
thousand people, to the great disgust of theaters, music 
halls, negro minstrels, and other rival entertainments.” 
There could hardly bea stronger proof of the power of 
the revivalists than is found in this confession that 
they draw crowds away from the theaters and other 
places of amusement. 


—Some of the railroad managers in Vermont 
have been accused of cheating the stockholders. 
Lately, the Vermont Bible Society has given to the 
Central Road four Bibles for each passenger car, the 
road furnishing the brackets and putting them up. 
“That is all right,” says the St. Albans Messenger, 
‘“‘and now let the Bible Society send some for the gen- 
eral offices of the managers, and mark the 28th verse 
of the 4th chapter of Ephesians: ‘ Let him that stole 
steal no more.’”’ 

—The ‘'Pennsylvania Society for Promoting 
the Abolition of Slavery and for the Relief of Free 
Negroes Unlawfully held in Bondage, and for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the African Race’’—the Society 
of which Benjamin Franklin was once President—will 
celebrate its Centennial Anniversary on Wednesday 
next in Philadelphia. Vice-President Wilson will pre- 
side and Dr. William Elder will deliver a historical 
discourse. John G. Whittier, in answer to an invita- 
tion to attend the meeting, says: 

“It isan event of no ordinary significance, this centennial 
of the first society ever formed for the abolition of slavery. 
It commemorates one of the great aggressive movements of 
Christian civilization against the still surviving barbarism of 
an age of brute force and selfishness. What a history is con- 
nected with it! What a struggle between all that is best and 
all that is vilest in human nature has marked its progress! 
What faith, what courage, what noble aspirations, what gen- 
erous self-sacrifice has it known! How many blessings from 
souls rescued from the intolerable hell of slavery hence 
made the sleep of its members sweeter and compensated 
them for their life-long labors! So far as the abolition of 
slavery is concerned, the work of the Society is done. Mainly 
upon the colored people themselves now depends the ques- 
tion whether, by patient industry, sobriety and assiduous 
self-culture, they shall overcome the unchristian prejudice 
still existing against them, or by indolence, thriftlessness 
and moral and physical degradation they shall confirm and 
strengthen it. But there will still be on the part of all who 
have sought their freedom no lack of occasion for labor in 
their behalf, in accordance with the very spirit and letter of 
the constitution of the Pennsylvania Abolition Society, 
which is pledged to ‘ the relief of free negroes.’ All that can 
be done, consistent with the constitutional right of States, 
should be done for their protection by the general Govern- 
ment, and there is no philanthropic object at the present 
time more deserving of encouragement than that of the 
education of the children of freedmen.”’ 

—Somebody, as we learn from the Richmond 
Religious Herald, has imposed upon the superstitious 
credulity of the colored people in Charles City Co., 
Va., by circulating among them a printed sheet con- 
taining what purports to be a copy of a letter written 
by Jesus Christ in the Hebrew language, and found 
‘under a stone, both round and large, at the foot of 
the cross, eighteen miles from Iconium, near a certain 
village called Mesopotamia,” sixty-five years after the 
crucifixiou. The letter relates chiefly to the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath Day, and concludes with the 
following assurance: ‘‘ Whosoever shall have a copy 
of this letter written with my hand, and keepeth it in 
their house, nothing shall hurt them, neither pesti- 
lence, thunder, nor lightning,” Kc. It seems strange 
that so clumsy and silly an imposture could gain cred- 
ence even among the most ignorant people. 

—The Examiner and Chronicle argues against 
the repeal] of the existing exemption of church prop- 
erty from taxation, on the ground that “ the invaria- 
ble effect of such property is largely to increase the 
value of the real estate of any community where it is 
located. It is not uncommon,” it adds, “ for capital- 
ists to offer special inducements, in the gift of lots, for 
the building of churches on or near to real estate which 
they wish to bring into the market.” So the erection 
of mills, factories, mechanics’ shops, hotels, and stores 
increases the value of the real estate of any commu- 
nity. What then? Ought mills, factories and shops 
to be exempted from taxation? Logic is logic! 


—Who can read without a shudder the speech 
of a Maryland sheriff to a crowd gathered to witness 
ahanging? ‘There is,” said the executioner, “a good 
many little boys and girls here, and you big people 
must fall back against the fence and let the little ones 
come up around the gallows, so they can see.” The 
little ones were allowed to gather at the front, and if, 
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more than one of them grows up to be a murderer, 
will it be any wonder? Could there be a wore bru- 
talizing teacher than the gallows uuder such circum- 
stances? 

—The late Moses Stuart, after having been ad- 
dicted for thirty-five years to the use of tobacco, 
broke himself of the bad habit and wrote these words, 
which should be pondered by every smoker and 
chewer of the weed: 

“T do not place the use of tobacco in the same scale with 
that of ardent spirits. It does not make men maniacs and 
demons. But that it does undermine the health of thou- 
sands; that it createsa nervous irritability, and thus operates 
on the temper and moral character of men; that it often 
sreates a thirst for spiritous liquors; that it allures to clubs 
and grog-shops and taverns, and thus helps to make idlers 
and spendthrifts, and, finally, that it is a very serious and 
needless expénse; are things which cannot be denied by any 
observant and considerate person. And if all this be true, 
how can the habitual use of tobacco as a mere luxury, be de- 
fended by any one who wishes well to his fellow-men, or has 
-& proper regard to his own usefulness ?” 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. I read in Lecture-Room Talk of Feb. 19: “‘ He is 
presumptuous, therefore, who says that God is har- 
nessed so that he cannot stir out of a given track.” 
Are we to understand bythis that God is influenced 
by prayer ? 

ES. Do you remember what a quaint old 
English writer says? 
“ Of all idolatry the sum 
Is having gods that are both deaf and dumb.” 

2. Whose“ new version of the New Testament” is 
referred to by a correspondent replying to Gail Ham- 
ilton’s artiele? If there is a more correct version than 
that issued by the Bible Society, why do they not 
adopt it? 


We do not know what correspondent you refer to, 
nor what version is meant, but suppose that reference 
is had to the revision of the Scriptures now in progress 
at the hands of eminent English and American schol- 
ars. We doubt not the Bible Society will adopt the 
new authorized version when it is complete?. No 
part of it has yet been issued. 


8. What do you think of the game of billiards for a 
home amusement ? 

In billiards, considered in themselves, there is no 
more harm than in the game of marbles or the game 
of croquet; the only difference being in the fact that 
billiards is immensely superior to any other game in 
which the sense of direction, the prejudgment of force 
and resistance and skillful manipulation are brought 
into play. Billiards played in saloons are bad; they 
divert men from their homes, bring them into evil 
associations, tempt them to bet, lead to intemperance 
and other evils. Billiards are, however, coming to be 
exceedingly popular as a home amusement in all our 
Jarge cities, and we know some clergymen who have 
become quite skillful at the game. We do not see any 
more harm in a game of billiards in a family than in a 
game of parlor croquet, while, we doubt not, those 
who understand it find the game much more amusing 
than croquet. 


4. I want to know the best work on “ secret forces” or 
*“thidden power” of Nature. My idea is, that every- 
thing we can see, all power or force that is visible, is 
but an agent, but behind all that is discoverable exists 
the primary power. 

We do not know that anybody has made any discov- 
eries about the undiscoverable forces. ‘The Mystery 
of Matter,” by I. Alanson Picton, is the only specula- 
tive work we think of in the direction you indicate. 
We mention it without endorsing its subtleties. It is 
an English book, and may be ordered through Scrib- 
ner, Welford & Armstrong, or any other importing 
house. 


5. Is it unmaidenly or tndelicate for a young lady 
to send a Christmas present to a gentleman friend, the 
present in question going in such a manner that the 
gentleman has no idea from where or whom it comes? 

There is no harm in an anonymous present ‘to a 
gentleman. 1. If he isa near connection. 2. If he is 
an acquaintance with whom youare in frequent inter- 
course, and whom yourank among your familiar 
friends. 3. If he is in such a sense a public man that 
all citizens have a kind of right in him. 

But it is far better, even in these permissible cases, 
not to do anything in secret. Reserve in your own 
affairs, and openness in all your dealings with others 
is both wise and comely. 


6. For several years T have been an almost helpless 
invalid, but now my circumstances oblige me to do 
something for my support. I tried writing, the only 
occupation suited to my feebleness, and thus far 
have received from editors only pleasant words of 
approval of my sketches, and regrets that their hands 
are “ at present full to overflowing.” Am 1 correct in 
interpreting such letters as merely kind rejections of 
my little efforts ? 


There are thousands of intelligent ladies like your- 
self who seek in poverty and sickness to earn a liveli- 
hood with the pen. But writing is a sort of trade 
‘demanding not only aptitude but training. If you 
were well and quite young, and in some center of in- 
telieetmai iife, you might, no doubt, by practice come 
to ce u userur writer and earn in time a livelihood 





with your practiced pen. But writing must be learned. 
It is less suited to one enfeebled by disease than almost 
any other occupation. It requires vitality, and good 
writing is apt to consume vitality. There are so many 
thousands of people who write fairly well that writing 
can no longer be picked up as a makeshift. You have 
our warmest sympathy; we can render you no othor 
service than this of advising you frankly. 





The Sundap-School. 


Lesson for April 11, Judges ii. 11-16 ; for April 18, 
Judges vi. 11-18, 


Rev. Dr. John Hall emphasizes the importance 
of having parents coJperate with the teachers of their 
children. That they should look to it that the lessons 
are learned at home, and that the children are punctual 
and well-behaved, he properly regards as one of their 
duties in the case. He would also have parents cor- 
dially invite teachers to their homes and identify 
themselves with the interests of the Sunday-school in 
every way possible. The converse of all this, any one 
can see, might work most unfortunately, for if the 
children once become conyinced that their parents 
care little for their Sunday instruction, it will not take 
long for them to be equally indifferent to it. 





For rapid growth, the record of St. James Epis- 
copal Sunday-school in Brooklyn can hardly be 
matched. Beginning with but a handful of scholars, 
in 1868, it now numbers ninety-five officers and teach- 
ers and seven hundred and twenty-three scholars. Its 
anniversaries are crowded occasions, as on Easter 
Sunday last, when the scholars like “an army with 
banners ”’—for it displayed seventy-nine on that day— 
occupied nearly the whole of the church. It is unnec- 
essary to state that the St. James people have a very 
warm affection for their school, especially as it proves 
a grand recruiting field for the congregation. 


In regard to the ‘‘ Second Service,” which has 
been referred to frequently in this column, a change 
in it is called for only where it drags heavily. In that 
case the interests of the congregation require that 
some new and more profitable service should be sub- 
stituted for the one which fails to draw the people, 
and where it can be carried out so as to interest the 
children, so much the better. We have already had 
occasion to quote from several papers which favor 
some reform or improvement upon the old plan, and 
this week we are reivforced with the opinion of the 
Examiner and Chronicle, which is convinced that 
while the second service ought not to be dispensed 
with, it could at least be advantageously changed in 
character. “If it can be made a Bible-class service,” 
it says, ‘and so conducted as to attract and hold the 
congregation, or an expository lecture largely and 
continuously unfolding the meaning of the Scriptures, 
it would be an improvement in the present routine, 
though we are not clear that the change would dimin- 
ish the pastor’s labor. It would, however, give the 
relief of variety both to him and to his congregation, 
and tend to increase their knowledge of the Word of 
God and their reverence for its truths.”’ 


The new form of expository lesson leaves, com- 
piled in the form of question and answer by Rev. Dr. 
E. J. Newlin, is intended for teachers, parents and 
scholars whose time for independent study is limited. 
The publication is called the International Expositor, 
and would be a convenient help to those who need it. 


Hon. 8. Wells Williams, our Minister to China, 
takes enough interest in the work of the American 
Sunday-School Union in the South, to send occasion- 
ally some welcome contributions to its treasury. In 
East Tennessee there are several schools which owe 
their existence to his liberality; also in North and 
South Carolina. Items from Union missionaries we re- 
ceive are full of encouragement. 


A glimpse of the Sunday-school work in India, 
as conducted by the Methodists, is given by a writer 
who states that. the scholars of all ages under their 
care now number about five thousand five hundred, 
where thirteen years ago there were none, This corre- 
spondent writes to the. Methodist that if its readers 
“could hear these dark-faced, bright-eyed boys and 
girls heartily singing Christian hymns to their own 
popular airs, or making the school-bouses and churches 
ring with ‘Happy Land,’ ‘Just as I Am,’ or ‘I Want 
to be an Angel,’ i am sure they would rejoice with us, 
and praise God for bringin; these dear children so 
directly under our influence. There are scores of them 
who can repeat more Scripture from memory than 
the majority of Sunday-school boys and girls at home 
can.” 


An English speaker's picture of the Sunday- 
school attracts us. It is not an army, but a family— 
not a drill-ground, but a larger fireside where teachers 
and scholars can open their minds to each othér with 
the freedom of home intercourse. In such case the 
right kind of teacher is needed, one who is in sympa- 
thy with young hearts and who has the scholar’s con- 
fidence. Any other sort of person is more or less of a 
stranger to children. — 5 
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We and Our Heighbors: 


THE RECORDS OF AN UNFASHIONABLE STREET. 


' 


Br HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” “ My Wife and I,” ete. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 


T. JOHN and Angie were together, one even- 
ing, in the room that had been devoted to the 
reception of the wedding presents. This room had 
been Aunt Maria’s pride and joy, and already it had 
assumed quite the appearance of a bazar, for the family 
connections of the Van Arsdels was large, and num- 
bered many among the richer classes. Arthur’s uncle, 
Dr. Gracey, and the family connections through him 
were also people in prosperous worldly circumstances, 
and remarkably well pleased with the marriage; and so 
there had been a great abundance of valuable gifts. 
The door-bell for the last week or two had been ring- 
ing incessantly, and Aunt Maria had eagerly seized 
the parcels from the servant’s hand and borne them 
to the depository, and fixed their stations with the 
cards of the givers conspicuously displayed. 

Of course the reader knows that there were the usual 
amount of berry-spoons, and pie-knives, and crumb- 
scrapers; of tea-spoons and coffee-spoons; of silver 
tea-services; of bracelets and chains and studs and 
brooches and shawl-pins and cashmere shawls and 
laces. Nobody could deny that everyjhing was ar- 
ranged so as to make the very most of it. 

Angie was showing the things to St. John, in one of 
those interminable interviews in which engaged people 
find so much to tell each other. 

‘*Now, really, Arthur,” she said, “it is almost too 
much. Everybody is giving to me, just at a time when 
I am so happy that I need it less than ever I did in my 
life. I can't help feeling as if it was more than my 
share. 

Of course Arthur didn’t think so; he was in that 
mood that he couldn’t think anything on land or sea 
was too much to be given to Angie. 

** And look here,’’ she said, pointing him to a stand 
which displayed a show of needle-books and pincush- 
ions, and small matters of that kind, “ just look here— 
even the little girls of my sewing-class must give me 
something. That needle-book little Lottie Price made. 
Where she got the silk I don’t know, but it’s quite 
touching. See how nicely she’s done it! It makes me 
almost cry to have poor people want to make me 
presents.”’ 

“Why should we deny them that pleasure—the 
greatest and purest in the world?” said St. John. “It 
is more blessed to give than to receive.”’ 

** Well, then, Arthur, I'll tell you what I was think- 
ing of. I wouldn’t dare tell it to anybody else, for 
they’d think perhaps I was making believe to be better 
than I was; but [I was thinking it would make my 
wedding brighter to give gifts to poor, desolate people 
who really need them than to have all this heaped 
upon me.”’ 

Then Arthur told her how, in some distant ages of 
faith and simplicity, Christian weddings were always 
celebrated by gifts to the poor. 

“Now, for example,” said Angie, “‘ that poor, iittle, 
pale dressmaker that Aunt Maria found for me—she 
has worked day and-night over my things, and I can’t 
help wanting to do something to brighten her up. She 
has nothing but hard work and no holidays; no lover 
to come and give her pretty things, and take her to 
Europe; and then she has a sick mother to take care 
of—only think. Now, she told me, one day, she was 
trying to save enough to get a sewing-machine.” 

“Very well,” said Arthur, “if you want to give her 
one, we’ll go and look one out to-morrow and send it 
to her, with a card for the ceremony, so there will be 
one glad heart.” 

“ Arthur, you—”’ 

But what Angie said to Arthur, and how she reward- 
ed him, belongs to the literature of Eden—it cannot be 
exactly translated. 

Then they conferred about different poor families, 
whose wants and troubles and sorrows were known to 
those two, and a wedding gift was devised to be sent to 
each of them; and there are people who may believe 
that the devising and executing of these last deeds of 
love gave Angie and St. John more pleasure than all 
the silver and jewelry in the wedding bazar. 

‘“*T have reserved a place for our Sunday-school to be 
present at the ceremony,” said Arthur; “and there is 
to be a nice little collation laid for them in my study; 
and we must go in there a few minutes after the cere- 
mony, and show ourselves to them, and bid them good- 
by before we go to your mother’s.” 

“ Arthur, that is exactly what f was thinking of. I 
believe we think the same things always. Now, I want 
to say another thing. You know you wanted co know 
what piece of jewelry you should get for my wedding 
present.” 

“ Well, darling ?”’ 

“ Well, ! have told Aunt Maria and mamma and ali 
of them that your wedding gift to me was something 
I meant to keep to myself; that I would not nave ‘t 
put on the table, or shown, or talked about. I did 
this in the first place as a matter of taste. It seems to - 
me that a marriage gift ought to be something sacred 
between us two.” 
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“Like the white stone with the new name that no 
man kpnoweth- save him that receiveth it,” said St. 
John, 

“Yes; just like that. Well, then, Arthur, get me 
only a plain locket with your hair in it, and give all 
the rest of the money to these uses we talked about, 
and I will count it my present. It will bea pledge to 
me that I shall not be a hindrance to you in your work, 
but a help; that you will do mor* . not less good 
Tor having me for your wife.” 

What was said in reply to this was again in the super- 
angelic dialect, and untranslatable; but these two hil- 
dren of the kingdom understood it gladly, for they 
were, in all the higher and nobler impulses, of one 
heart and one soul. 

“As to the ceremony, Arthur,” said Angie, “ you 
know how very loving and kind your uncle has been 
tous. He bas been like real father; and siace he is 
to perform it, .hop there will be nothing introduced 
that would bo embarrassing to him or make unneces- 
sary talk and comment. Just the plain, usual service 
of the Prayer-book wil be enough, will + not?” 

“Just as rou say, my darling; this, undoubtedly, is 
your province.” 

“T think,” said Angie, “ that there are many things 
in themselves beautiftu. and symbolic, and that might 
be.full of interest to nati:rca like yours and mine, that 
had better be left alone ix they offend the prejudices 
of others, especially of dear and honored friends.” 

“I don’t know but you are right, Angie; at any rate, 
our wedding, so far as that is concerned, shall have 
nothing in i* to give offense to any one.” 

“Sometimes I think,” said Angie, “we please God 
by giving up, for love's sake, little things we would 
like to do in his service, more than we should by 
worship.” 

“ Well, dear, that principle has a long reach. We 
will talk more about it by and by; but now, good- 
night!—or your mother will be scolding you again for 
sitting up late. Somehow, the time does slip away so 
wheu we get to talking.” 





CHAPTER LIX. 
MARRIED AND A’. 


ELL, the day of days came at last, and a 

fairer May morning never brightened the spire 
of old Trinity or woke the sparrowsof the park, Even 
the dingy back garden of the Vanderheyden house 
had bubbled out in golden crocus and one or two 
struggling hyacinths, and the old lilacs by the cham- 
ber windows were putting forth their first dusky, 
sweet-scented buds. In about half a dozen houses, 
everybody was up early, with heads full of wedding 
dresses, and wedding fusses, and wedding cake. Aunt 
Maria, like a sergeant of police, was on band, as wide 
awake and as fully possessed of the case as it was pos- 
sible for mortal woman to be, She was everywhere,— 
seeing to everything, reproving, rebuking, exhorting 
and pushing matters into line generally. 

This was her hour of glory, and she was mistress of 
the situation. Mrs. Van Arsdel was sweet and loving, 
bewildered and tearful; and wandered hither and 
thither doimg little bits of things and remorselessly 
snubbed by her energetic sister, who, after pushing 
her out of the way several times, finally issued the 
order: ‘“ Nellie, Ido wish you’d go to your room and 
keep quiet. I understand what I want, and you 
don’t.”’ 

The two brides, each in their respective dressing- 
rooms, were receiving those attentions which belong 
to the central figures of the tableau. 

Marie, the only remaining unmarried sister, who 
had been spending the winter in Philadelphia, had 
charge, as dressing-maid, of one bride, and Eva of the 
other. There was the usual amount of catastrophes— 
laces that broke in critical moments, when somebody 
had to be sent tearing out distractedly for another; 
gloves that split across the back on trying; coiffures 
that came abominably late, after keeping everybody 
waiting, and then had to be pulled to pieces and made 
all over; in short, no one item of the delightful jum- 
ble of confusions, incident to a wedding, was missing. 

The little chapel was dressed with flowers, and was 
a bower of sweetness; and, as St. John had planned, 
there was space reserved for the Sunday-school chil- 
dren and the regular attendants of the mission. 

Besides those, there was a goodly select show of 
what Aunt Maria looked upon as the choice jewels of 
rank and fashion. 

Dr. Gracey performed the double ceremony with 
great dignity and solemnity; but the reporters, who 
fought for good places to see the show, and Miss 
Gusher and Miss Vapors, were disappointed. There 
‘was only the plain old Church of Eugland service— 
neither less nor more. 

Mrs, Van. Arsdel, and other soft-hearted ladies, in 
different degrees of family connection, did the proper 
amount of tender weeping upon their best laced 
pocket handkerchiefs; and everybody said the brides 
looked so lovely. 

Miss Dorcas and Mrs. Betsey had excellent situations 
to see the whole, and Dinah, standing right behind 
them, broke out into ejaculations of smothered rap- 
ture, from time to time, in Mrs. Betsey’s ear. Dinah 
was so boiling over with delight that, but for this 
tolerated escape-valve, there might have been some 
explosion. 

Just as the ceremonies had closed, Mrs. Betsey heard 
Dinah whispering hoarsely : 





“Good Lor’! if dar ain’t Jack!” 

And sure enough, Jack was there in the church, 
sitting up as composedly as a vestryman, and appar- 
ently enjoying the spectacle. When one of the ushers 
approached to take him ous, he raised himself on his 
hunches waved his ‘.aws with affability. 

Jim caught sight of him just as the wedded party 
wer turning from t);) altar to leave the church, and 
the sight was altogether too much for his risibility. 

The fact was that Jack had been the subject of 
great discussion and an elaborate locking up that 
morning, But divining an intention on the part of 
his’ istresses to go somowhere, he had determined 
not to be loft. So he had leaped out of window 
upon back shed, and “hence to the grouna, aud had 
followed the coach at ‘liscreet distance, and so was 
“in at the death.” 

Well, c urteous reader, a marriage is by common 
consent the nd ot a story, and we have given you 
two. “ Weand Our Neighbors,’’ therefore, are ready 
to receive your congratulations. 

(The end.) 


Selections. 


LOVE’S BELIEF. 
BELIEVE if I should die, 
And you should kiss my eyelids when I lie 
Cold, dead, and dumb to all the earth contains, 
The folded orbs would open at thy breath, 
And from its exile in the aisles of death, 
Life would come gladly back along my veins. 


I believe if I were dead, 

And you upon my lifeless heart should tread, 

Not knowing what the poor clod chanced to be, 
It would find sudden pulse beneath the touch 
Of him it ever loved in life so much, 

And throb again, warm, tender, true to thee. 


I believe if in my grave, 
Hidden in woody deeps or by the wave, 
Your eyes should drop some warm tears of regret, 
From every salty seed of your dear grief 
Some fair, sweet blossom would leap into leaf, 
To prove death could not make my love forget. 


I believe my faith in thee, 
Strong as my life, so nobly placed to be, 
It would as soon expect to see the sun 
Fall like a dead king from his height sublime, 
His glory stricken from the throne of time, 
As thee unworthy the worship thou hast won. 


I believe who has not loved 

Hath half the treasure of his life unproved, 

Like one who with the grape within his grasp 
Drops it, with all its crimson juice unpressed, 
And all its luscious sweetness left unguessed, 

Out of his careless and unheeding clasp. 

—Woman’s Journal. 


PROTESTANT SHRINES. 


— is unquestionably a certain impressive- 
ness to the imagination and to the feeling in 
visittng places associated with the persons who have 
played a great part in history, and the Catholics are 
wise m their generation in utilizing this element in 
human nature. Isometimes wonder that Protestants 
do vot avail themselves more of it. Judging by the 
small number of Americans who visit the sacred spots 
here in London where lie the remains of the civil and 
religious heroes who laid the foundations of American 
institutions, one might apprehend that the organ of 
veneration is growing weak in the trans-Atlantic 
cranium. In London City, included in an area that 
may be traversed in one hour, is the battle-field upon 
which the great conflicts of religious and civil liberty 
were fought and won, and where its monuments now 
stand, but the Americans I meet in London seem gen- 
erally to think they have ‘‘done”’ our metropolis suf- 
ficiently when they have visited Westminster Abbey, 
St. Paul’s and the Museums. Yesterday, in company 
of some Hicksite Quakers from Maryland, and some 
Unitarigns from Cincinnati, I made a little pilgrimage 
through the part of London to which I refer. We 
read the inscriptions and records of many ages. In 
the Guildhall we saw Gog and Magog, whose gigantic 
forms and barbaric costumes carried us back to the 
primitive paganism of England. They stand hard by 
the old Temple of Diana which was turned into the 
Christian Church which Wren converted into the 
Cathedral of St. Paul’s. A few steps more, and we 
stand on the spot in Smithfield where the martyrs of 
conscience were burned—a spot long used by the 
atheists and infidels for their open air meetings, but 
now covered by the finest meat market in London. 
We pass thence by the housé, now bemg demolished, 
where John Milton was born, through the stree 

where he wrote Paradise Lost, and soia it to a 
publisher for five pounds, and on © ~~~ Hall, 
once the finest mansion in London. Her Ww dav 

the best preserved relic of medizval England; 
the house repeatedly mentioned ‘akespeare 
(see Richard III.); the house where Queen Eliza- 
beth was entertained by the Lord Mayoi ~ Lon- 
don; the house where Erasmus visited Sir Thomas 
More, of whose home he gavc such a paradisaica! pict- 
ure. Thence our pilgrim path leads us to the smart 
Wesleyan Chapel in the City road, in ront of which 
is the tomb of the mother of the Wesleys, and behind 
it the monument which rises above the dust of John 

















Wesley himself. We have only to cross the street to 
enter Bunhill (Bonchill) Fielas Cemetefy, where the 
bones of many Cromwellian and c'her revolutionists 
and reformers have found a repose which the com- 
mercial progress of the city has long } .t vainly tried 
t invade. The huge factories and warehe.uses wall 
in these two consecrated acres, and millions have been 
offered for the privilege of buiiding over them; but 
the veneration oi Non<ontormist England for this 
sacred dust is too strong for the shop-keeping interest, 
and ‘t wil be many ® day before the ius* of Richard 
and Henr romwvell, Isaac Watts, Daniel De Foe, and 
J hn Bunyan is disturbed. 

Here the two tombs which are tirst sought out are 
those of the authors of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress’’ and 
“ Robinson Crusoe.”’ Th - greatness ot each is described 
by the simple inscriptions, which with the dates of 
birth and death say, one that h. who rests beneath 
was the author o1 the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’”’ the other 
that he was the author >f *‘ Robinson Crusoe.” For 
the rest it must be stated that though the shop-keep- 
ing interest has not availed to overrun Bunhill Fields 
with shops, it has been strong enough to mar both of 
these two most interesting tombs which the cemetery 
contains. The inscription on the monument of De 
Foe, while stating that 1t was erected by the contribu- 
tion of nineteen thousand English boys and girls, is 
careful to add that this was in response to an appeal 
in the Christian World newspaper; the tomb of 
Bunyan advertises equally the nobility by informing 
us that the committee which repaired it was under 
the Presidency of Lord Shaftsbury.—M. D. Conway, 
in Cincinnati Commercial. 


DR, TODD'S WORKSHOP. 


WONDERFUL workshop is that little room 

in tbe First Church parsonage where the revered 
Dr. Todd so deftly wrought in his leisure hours. At 
each of the windows stands a lathe; in the center of 
the room a miniature buzz saw; on a shelf a steam- 
engine hardly as large as your two fists, but of full 
half-horse power, and perfect in every part, with brass 
and iron cylinders and rods and cranks, shining like 
gold and silver. All above the walls, in neatly painted 
racks, built by the doctor’s own hands, are gouges, 
scoops, drills, chisels, and a thousand other useful — 
tools of every size and shape. Hammers for all sorte 
of work, and saws, coarse and fine, big and little, have 
their own place fitted for them, and all about where 
they hang are the names of the friends who presented 
them, and the number and size of the tool, so that the 
workman could put bis band upon just the one he 
wanted. Dr. Todd was a skillful mechanic, besides 
being a learned and sound preacher, anc he took great 
delight in fashioning beautiful little keepsakes for his 
friends. He made match-safes and jewelry-boxes 
from ivory, of graceful pattern and elegant finish. 
He turned pretty mantel ornaments from boar's teeth, 
a supply of which he received from the missionaries 
in Africa, and one formidable tusk he had still in 
stock when he “finished his labors.’’ He had rose- | 
wood and ebony and lignum vitz, and other precious — 
woods, from which he made a hundred curious and 
useful articles, giving them to his children and other 
relatives as mementoes. 











Cruths and Crifles, 


—A correspondent of a paper having described 
the Ohio as a “ sickly stream,” the editor appended 
the remark, “ That’s so; it is confined to its bed.” 


—A contemporary writes of an individual who 
was too poor to have bis boots blacked, and “ trusted 
he was too much of a gentleman to black them him- 
self,” so they went dirty. 


—A colored preacher remarked: ‘‘ When God 
made de fust man he set him up agin de fence to dry.” 
““Who made de fence?” interrupted an eager listener. 
“Put dat man out!” exclaimed the colored preacher; 
“such questions as dat destroy all de theology in the 
world.” 

—A gorrespondent in Hinds county, Miss., sends 
us an original document issued by a negro justice of 
the peace in that county as an evidence of the culture 
of the judicial functionaries who preside over the 
minor courts in Mississippi. It was addressed to a 
prominent citizen of Hinds county who, it seems, had | 
interceded in behalf of some person who had been tried 
before the justice and convicted of a real or imaginary 
offense. The magistrate, as will be seen, announces 
his willingness to temper justice with mercy for & con- 
sideration. Here is a verbatim copy of the doou- 
ment: 

“ Augue the 871874 Mr Wels sir I will Commit the fine for 

th cimthay I have for you and the Prisner Previded you 
Pay the 8um of twenty seven Dollars on or be for the 91 
Day of Sep tem 1874 you Can Pay Mr Johnson or ii not you 
must pay it to me Curtis Malard Standing Committed the 
sameis peid—Hznyry Davis J P” 
This is written in a large, scrawly hand, and at the 
end the official seal of the magistrate is affixed in due 
form. How evident it must be to every unprejudiced 
perso: that the spirit of rebellion is still rife in the 
South when educated whites find fault because the 
admiuistration of the laws is confided to such officials 
as the author of this remarkable production.—New 
York Sun. 
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Che Church, 


HOME. 


With the Mill River flood was swept away near- 
ly every means of support of the village church at 
Haydenville. But proving themselves “an example 
of Christian pluck and courage,” says the Congrega- 
tionalist, the people, still suffering from the disaster, 
have heartily met the subscription-paper, and their 
generous response has assured the pastor, Rev. J. P. 
Kimball, of a generous support. 

Friends of Christian and Church unity purpose 
holding a convention at Suffolk, Va., on the 5th of 
May, and invite all who sympathize with the move- 
ment to attend. The object in view, we judge, is not 
to break down denominational lines, but to bring the 
denominations into a closer union and co-operation in 
religious worship and Christian work. A number of 
ministers and laymen from North, South, East, and 
West are expected to be present to indorse the plan of 
the convention; but as for this, most every one can in- 
dorse it, though many, doubtless, will fail to see the 
necessity of a convention in the case. The matter 
needs to be pressed within the denominations and not 
outside of them. 


The one hundred and six Unitarian churches in 
Hungary, or more properly Transylvania, receive 
substantial sympathy from their friends in this coun- 
try and England, among whom Revs. E. E. Hale, 
James Freeman Clarke, and John Fretwell, the latter 
of London, are to be specially named. A considerable 
sum has already been contributed to assist the endow- 
ment of the university supported by these foreign 
churches, and the American Unitarians have also 
borne the expense of the translation of Channing’s 
works into the Magyar language. The meeting held 
in Boston lately in behalf of the Hungarian interests 
was addressed by Mr. Clarke, Mr. Hale and others, and 
resulted in further contributions for the endowment 
named. 


Our Gothie church architecture fails to suit the 
Methodist, for the general reason that ‘‘its peculiari- 
ties are precisely those which should be avoided ”’— 
these peculiarities being intended originally to serve 
the convenience and forms of worship of the Catholics 
and English Episcopalians. Such simple worshipers 
as Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists need something different; they need build- 
ings adapted;to the purposes of congregational service. 
Hence, says our neighbor, there remains among the 
discoveries of the future a true Protestant style of 
ecclesiastical architecture—a style which is “‘ grand, 
simple. eminently Christian, admits of seats and car- 
pets, or, at least, suffers less from them than the 
Gothic, and may be simple or florid as desired. The 
man who could bring about all this would confer on 
his own and subsequent ages a benefit which they 
could not but gratefully acknowledge.” We are afraid 
the Methodist has not traveled in this country, or that it 
has not met foreign travelers who are generally struck 
with the provincial simplicity of our churches (barring 
some in the large cities), and their adaptability to our 
forms of service. It must be admitted, however, that 
the tendency is toward the grand and sensuous in the 
new school of American meeting-houses. 


Methodist Conference met at Louisville, four years 
ago, it found the doors of the Southern churches 
closed to its membe,s. The same conference has just 
been holding its sessions at the same place, to meet 
with an agreeably different reception. On the day it 
assembled, Bishop Kavanaugh, Dr. Schon, and several 
members of the Southern Church, attended the Con- 
ference and cordially invited its members to occupy 
their pulpits on the next Sunday, which they did, the 
Southern ministers filling the pulpits of the Northern 
Church io the city. This evidence of goodwill was 
duly reciprocated by the Conference, which ufani- 
mously adopted a paper expressing its sense of pleasure 
at receiving ‘“‘so cordial a manifestation of the spirit 
of Christian kindness and brotherly love” from the 
Southern ministers. It could not but hope, also, that 
the incident would be “the beginning of a series of 
scenes marked by similar exhibitions of tenderness 
and affection yet to take place between the ministers 
and members of the two churches throughout the 
land.” If the leaven of this spirit is only allowed to 
work without any set-back in the shape of fierce edi- 
torials and the raking up of dead issues, it will not 
take long for the wings of the Methodist Church to 
harmonize even to the extent of becoming one body 
again. And the same could be said of the Presby- 
terians. 


What encouragement revivals get from the 
average secular paper is generally of the cold sort. 
More often than not they are “ written up” humor- 
ously or contemptuously. The man of the world dis- 
trusts all exhibitions of unusual religious fervor asa 
species of temporary mental aberration, or as an in- 
dication of easy and unmanly excitability, while he 
forgets that he himself undergoes a similar strain of 
his emotions every time he becomes absorbed in some 
rousing political campaign. What are mass meetings 
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but party revivals? What Methodist enthusiast ever 
shouted and prayed with half the violence and ve- 
locity of a straight out-and-out demagogue on the 
stump? The religious revival is far more reasonable, 
for the interests at stake are infinitely greater. Hap- 
pily, the more reputable journals seem to recognize 
this fact, judging from the silence of some or the tenor 
of the remarks of others at this time, when the ques- 
tion of a religious life is brought into more than 
ordinary prominence in the large English cities and 
also here in New York. It is worth noting, for ex- 
ample, that the Times, of this city, confesses to the 
usefulness of revivals, notwithstanding their defects. 
It finds that our age is not given tuo much to religious 
belief; on the contrary, “it is an age of skepticism 
and indifference.” The trouble with the majority of 
people, in its view, is that they care nothing about 
the unseen realities. ‘Materialism is eating away 
earnestness’—nothing could be truer. ‘ The interests 
of the day,” it says, “are so absorbing that most per- 
sons do not trouble themselves with what is intangible 
and invisible. They may even go through with reli- 
gious forms and ceremonies, but it is with scarcely 
more sense of their real meaning than had Cicero’s 
augurs of the rites of Roman worship.” This is the 
result more of indifference than of unbelief, and hence 
a stirring up of their souls becomes necessary. Per- 
haps, continues this journal, there is too little appeal 
to reason, but as a temporary tonic to a public mind 
made torpid and inactive through long devotion to 
material interests, the revival may be useful. Any- 
thing is likely to be useful which summons man from 
the worship of dollars and cents to the consideration 
of the vast questions which affect his future state. 
What the better class of London papers have to say on 
this subject is noticed in another paragraph. 


PERSONAL NotrEs.—Father Boehm, the Meth- 
odist patriarch, lives to preach a sermon in his hun- 
dredth year. It was but ten minutes long, vigorous 
in thought, and was delivered in a firm voice before 
the Newark Conference in Jersey City on the 2d inst.— 
Among the ministerial deaths reported last week 
were those of Rev. Drs. Eldridge and E. W. Hooker, 
two Congregationalists well known in New England, 
and Rev. Dr. Joseph C. Stiles, of Savannah, Geo., an 
eloquent Southern Presbyterian, who before the war 
held pastorates at New Haven, Newark, and New 
York.—The will of the late Hon. R. H. Greene, of 
Providence, makes the Methodist church in Rhode 
Island a residuary legatee to over a hundred thousand 
dollars of his estate.—Rev. Dr. N. Bouton, now enter- 
ing on the fifty-first year of his settlement over the 
North Church at Concord, N. H., first suggested the 
idea of a Home Missionary Soviety which should be 
national in its proportions and field of operations, the 
germ whence sprang the American Home Missionary 
Society. He was then an Andover student. 
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All that the German Old Catholics ask from 
their Government is to have a share in the regular 
Catholic Church property, and for the rest they will 
look out for themselves. This they are likely to get, 
chiefly because they repudiate infallibility. Reinkens, 
their Bishop, moreover, is a loyal German, and has 
recently shown the utter fallacy of the Pope’s claim 
to temporal power. 


The pastoral letter of the English Bishops to 
their clergy and laity excites considerable attention 
because it comes as an exhortation to them “in the 
grave circumstances of the present time.’’ What 
these circumstances are every one must know who 
knows anything of English Church affairs. The real 
trouble is the growth of independent thought within 
the establishment leading to divisions and well-defined 
party lines, and the increase of ritualistic forms of 
worship. From the outside, also, comes the continual 
hammering of the nonconforming churches against 
the principle of a State Church. The letter dwells on 
the tendency to disobey legitimate authority, to run 
to rites and ceremonies and to neglect Church law 
and doctrine; and with conservative churchmen it 
will have its weight, but not with the churchman who 
thinks he is referred to as the occasion of the letter. 


London papers criticise the Moody and Sankey 
services variously. Some are favorable, others sarcas- 
tic, others amusing, and others, of course, abusive and 
sneering. But onthe whole the expressions of the 
best of them are sincere, for which the religious public 
must be grateful. The services continue to be kept 
up wonderfully, and not from mere curiosity, for 
“inquiry meetings” are held daily witb scores and 
hundreds of earnest inquirers in attendance. The 
London Times even is impressed with the movement, 
and draws this picture of Mr. Moody and the effect of 
his preaching: “ He is straightforward, racy, full of 
American humor, often, it must be owned, a little 
vulgar. Itis not pleasant sometimes to hear venerable 
narratives and events around which a halo of hallowed 
imagination has gathered presented as if they were 
good American stories, picked up the other day in 
Chicago. But to the great majority of the audience 
all these defects are scarcely appreciable. What they 
are conscious of is that they are being told some very 
home truths by a very simple and earnest man, and 
that he is perfectly confident he is showing them the 





means of becoming better men and women, and of 
havivg a better hope in this world and the next. Mr. 
Moody tells his hearers that most of them need to be 
saved, and that all of them can be saved if they will 
believe in a Saviour whom he proclaims. A vast num- 
ber among them know that the first part of this state- 
ment is perfectly true, whatever may be its precise 
theological interpretation. They are very ill-satisfied 
with themselves at heart, and would be thankful to 
be assured of a means of becoming better. What 
wonder if they listen eagerly to a man who tells them 
that he has found this ‘salvation,’ and who impresses 
upon them the conviction that he knows what he 
means, and is speaking out of a real experience? Mr. 
Moody calls unhesitatingly to this struggling, confused 
mass to follow him, and to follow him in a direction 
which, on the whole, is guaranteed by an ancient and 
sacred experience, and he is obeyed.” The Spectator 
thinks the revivalists do not reach the right classes, 
namely, the wretched and criminal and unconverted 
generally ; the Saturday Review, as was to be expected, 
has no good word for their work; while the Hour com- 
mends them as sincere and “inoffensive.”” But the 
mere fact that the movement extorts any criticism at 
all from these quarters is evidence in its favor. 


Che Geleck. 


{From Tuesday, March 30, to Monday, April5.] 


Governor Tilden’s set-to with the Canal Ring is 
attracting far more general attention all over the 
country than did the contest with Tammany and its 
branches, for the reason that more people are inter- 
ested in the result, and that a larger amount of money 
is involved. In our little municipal difficulty, only 
municipal, or, at most, State interests were involved, 
but in this canal business, every resident in the princi- 
pal grain producing regions of the West feels that his 
pocket is directly affected. The merchants of this 
city have held a meeting at the Produce Exchange, 
and expressed their sentiments on the canal question 
in very unequivocal terms, and from all quarters the 
Governor is promised earnest support. Meanwhile 
the debates have continued with occasional interrup- 
tions at Albany, and interest now centers chiefly on 
the composition of the Governor’s commission, and 
the Legislative committee. Rumors of compromise 
have circulated within a few days to the end that a 
farther split of the Democrats may be prevented, but 
the best authorities are disposed to believe that tbe 
Ring would surrender on the sole condition of im- 
munity for past offences. 














Before our next number is published—indeed, 
before the present number has been distributed—elec- 
tions will have been held in Connecticut, Michigan, 


and Rhode Island. The little State last named has, 
since we last referred to the subject, broken out with 
a malignant attack of party politics. The Republicans 
have split and the Democrats have suddenly awakened 
to the necessity of placing a ticket in nomination, an 
indication of vitality which surprises ali concerned. 
In Connecticut Speaker Blaine delivered a speech at 
New Haven setting forth the claims of Republicanism 
in the strongest light—namely, that of contrast with 
Democracy. In this city there is an amusing contest 
between two newly defined wings of the Democratic 
party—namely, the faction which recognizes the Man- 
hattan Club as its headquarters and the old ward 
organizations which regard the Club with disfavor 
and distrust on account of its social, not to say aristo- 
cratic tendencies. These factions are popularly known 
as the “ Swallow-tails” and the “Short-hairs.” May 
they live long enough to destroy one another in the 
interest of the coming party, whatever be its name, 
which shall appear able and worthy and willing to 
carry the Presidential election next year. 

The situation is very serious in the coal-mining 
regions of Pennsylvania. A strike was organized 
there a few days ago, and has Geveloped to such an 
extent and with such threatening features that Gov- 
ernor Hartranft has ordered the militia to be ready 
for instant service should actual violence occur. The 
usuai tactics are prevailing, the miners in districts 
which have struck work endeavoring to prevent work 
elsewhere by persuasion or violence as the case may 
be. One praiseworthy instance is mentioned where a 
Catholic priest, Father Warren by name, met a party 
of a hundred and fifty armed miners who were bound 
with hostile intent for a neighboring village, and per- 
suaded them to turn back. If they had proceeded a 
fight would probably have taken place, for the resi- 
dents of the village in question were ready to defend 
their right to work. The Society which heads the 
movement is understood to be well supplied with 
money, and determined to stand a long siege before 
yielding. If they carry out their intention it is nearly 
inevitable that violence of some kind must occur. 
Such a result is almost a necessity when a large num- 
ber of ignorant brutal men like the average of coal 
miners are long without regular work. 


Treasurer Spinner’s resignation and its accept- 
ance, to take effect at the close of the present fiscal year, 
‘was announced from Washington early in the week. 
Aside from that comparatively small percentage of liy- 
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ing Americans who have encountered the choleric old 
gzentleman’s persoual wrath, there are few who will not 
mourn his retirement. But he is well advanced in 
years, older in fact than was generally known, being 
no less than 73 years of age, and he is certainly entitled 
to retire. Would that be might carry with him a pen- 
sion certificate such as is granted to the civil-service 
veterans of other lands, for if report be true the Gen- 
eral has failed to feather his nest after the fashion 
supposed to prevail among Government officials. 
“Few prominent Republicans,” says the World, with 
playful irony—of course it isn’t in earnest—“ can 
truthfully declare that they have stolen as little pub- 
lic money as he.’’ His successor is, or is to be, John C. 
New, cashier of the First National Bank of Indianapo- 
lis. May he prove equally honest and capable, and be 
known by an equally characteristic autograph. 

-Thanks to the beneficent spring sunshine, the 
first we have had this season, the great ice-gorges in 
the Susquehanna and the Delaware had so diminished 
in bulk before they yielded that comparatively little 
damage resulted from the final break-up. A great 
deal of property has, however, been destroyed or in- 
jured along both these rivers since the ice first became 
dangerously jammed during the cold weather. In 
nearly all the other northern rivers, too, the ice now 
shows signs of disintegration, and if the warm weather 
holds as it now promises to do the spring floods may 
come and go much as usual. A few rash keepers of 
records have of late attempted to show that the past 
winter was not exceptionally severe, but the ice-locked 
rivers and coastwise arms of the sea afford an unan- 
swerable argument against their deductions. For once 
the public refuses to be convinced by records of the 
thermometrical range, preferring to believe the engi- 
neers who vainly employed all their resources in try- 
ing to make a perceptible impression on the unprece- 
dentedly heavy glaciers which have for a month 
threatened such wholesale destruction. 





There seems to be good authority for saying that 
one of the most notorious of our unhung New York 
roughs is on his way back to this city, where a sentence 
of death for murder awaits him. The career of this 
man, Sharkey, deserves passing mention. He was 
condemned for a cold-blooded murder, and confined, 
pending execution, in our City Prison. Here, thanks 
to the good-fellowship which subsisted between the 
prisoners and their guardians, he was able one day, 
with the aid of a woman friend, to put on a disguise 
and effect his escape. He found his way to Cuba, 
where he bas since lived on money furnished from 
New York, for he was formerly a politician with a 
numerous and hard-hitting band of followers in this 
city. After serving outa term of imprisonment for 
aiding him to escape, the faithful woman followed 
Sharkey to Havana, and lived there with him during 
the few months that his brutal nature suffered him to 
treat her with common humanity. This, however, was 
not long. She was forced to escape for her life, and it 
now appears that the Spanish authorities found her 
savage companion so unmanageable that they expelled 
him from the island, selecting an American steamer, 
on which they knew there was a competent New York 
detective, as the most convenient means of transpor- 
tation. Some nice questions may probably arise as to 
the validity and safety of this method of procedure, 
in the capture of acriminal, but if in the end he gets 
his dues, we can only thank the Cuban officials for 
discrimination in the choice of a transport, and take 
good care that the case be not regarded as a precedent 
for the indiscriminate surrender of Spanish subjects. 


Mr. Gladstone’s premiership, says the Spectator, 
was irreverently described by the opposition as “a 
Government of strenuousness aggravated by solemni- 
ty; Mr. Disraeli’s is a Government of irresolution re- 
lieved by hilarity,” and it goes on to remark that no 
one has done anything this term save Mr. Hardy, who 
is leading the way back to a revival of the army pur- 
chase system, and Mr. Disraeli who cuts jokes. The 
last one perpetrated is reported at the expense of 
a member of funereal presence and manner, who com- 
plained that he had not been seasonably notified as to 
a change in Parliamentary hours. The Prime Minister 
replied to the effect that so model a member as the 
speaker should read a notice-paper in the morning: 
**I do not say the very first thing in the morning, but 
after he had said his prayers.’’ The House is said to 
have enjoyed this sally immensely, especially as the 
solemn gentleman at whom it was aimed does not like 
that kind of thing. 


No one but an Englishman can comprehend the 
prejudice which exists in the aristocratic classes in 
favor of army purchase, a system which was abolish- 
eda year or two ago during the liberal supremacy. 
And yet the House of Commons has, by virtue of its 
present Conservative majority, passed a bill which as 
yet hangs fire in the Lords, substantially restoring the 
system. The advocates of the measure professed in 
debate to believe that a code of honor among officers 
would prevent abuses. This in view of the abomina- 
ble brokerage system which obtained so lately under 
the old régime was rather audacious, and the occasion 
brought Mr. Gladstone from his semi-retirement and 
provoked a strong speech on the necessarily demoral- 


izing effect of a custom so directly calculated to favor. 





the promotion of wealth rather than that of merit. 
And yet the measure passed bya fair majority! Prob- 
ably there is no service in the world where wealth 
does not in one way or another help promotion, but in 
no other army than the English has it ever been rec- 
ognized as an honorable means to a legitimate end. 


For a year or two the world at large has not 
heard much about the Suez Canal, save that its cost 
largely exceeded the estimates, that it was gradually 
but inevitably filling up with sand, and thut, in short, 
it did not justify the expectations of its projectors. 
All this afforded unspeakable satisfaction to those 
persons who think that it is flying in the face of 
Providence to disturb the economies of nature by 
separating coutinents, uniting seas, and the like, and 
who therefore opposed the Darien Canal on moral 
grouuds. To the majority of mankind, however, the 
news that this is all a mistake is very acceptable. Suez 
Canal stock has been formally placed on the London 
Exchange list, and the Economist, a thoroughly trust- 
worthy journal, has published articles showing that 
the canal is earning a dividend of 3°{ per cent., witha 
prospect of better things to come. M. de Lessep’s 
expectations have to a great extent been realized in 
the diversion of trade which formerly went by way of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and we may fairly assume 
that a Darien Canal, provided ulways it does not fall 
into the hands of a ring, will, if it is ever finished, 
prove even more important in its relations to the trade 
of the world. 


Since the death of the Chinese Emperor various- 
ly authenticated statements have been made regarding 
the order of Imperial succession. It was early conced- 
ed that a mere baby was the actual heir-apparent, but 
the reason thereof was by no means so apparent as the 
heir. It now turns out that the recognized custom is 
perfectly simple, if a trifle queer. When an Emperor 
dies childless the scepter falls to the nearest male of 
the Imperial family who is young enough to have 
been his late Majesty’s son, and the alleged reason for 
this somewhat inconvenient custom is that no Emper- 
or can possibly be called upon to perform ancestral 
rites for a predecessor who could not have been his 
father. If Mr. Lincoln had lived to hear of this he 
would probably have commented to the effect that 
for those who like that kind of an Emperor that is 
just about the kind of an Emperor that they would 
like. Seriously, however, the arrangement is a very 
convenient one in a country governed as China is, and 
inhabited by a race which is currently reported to be 
sublimely incapable of appreciating the nature of 
truth. Judicious management may on this system 
keep a perpetual baby on the throne to the manifest 
advantage of a succession of ministers. 


Che Household, 











HINTS CONCERNING WOMAN'S WORK, 
PROFESSIONAL WORK. 
By Mrs. Amexia E. Barr. 
“Labor! All labor is noble and holy!” 


HAT man should provide and woman dis- 

pense are the radical conditions of domestic 
service; conditions which I believe are highly favor- 
able to the development of the highest type of woman- 
hood. But, at the same time, they are far from 
embracing ail women capable of high development, 
nor are they perhaps suitable for every phase of 
character included in that myriad-minded creature— 
woman. 

For just as one tree attains its most perfect beauty 
through sheltering care and another strikes the 
deepest roots and lifts the greenest boughs by self- 
reliant struggles, so also some women reach their 
highest development through domestic duties while 
others hold their life most erect through public ser- 
vice and enforced responsibilities. 

It has taken the world, however, nearly 6,000 years 
to come to the understanding that these latter souls 
must not be denied their proper arena, that brains 
have no sex, and that it is well for the world to have 
its work done irrespective of anything but the capa- 
bility of the workers. But it has now so far accepted 
the doctrine that women who must labor if they 
would live honestly and independently need no longer 
do so under sufferance or suspicion. Wherever they 
can best make their way the road is open, and they 
are encouraged to make it; nor am I aware of any 
serious restriction laid on them, except one, whose 
true kindness is in its apparent severity, namely—that 
the debutante must justify her work by her success in 
it. I call this kind, because favor and toleration are 
here unkind; since she who stands from any other 
reason than absolute fitness will sooner or later fall by 
an inevitable law. 

The great curse of women, educated and yet unpro- 
vided for, is not that they have to labor, but that, 
having to work, they cannot find the work to do. 
Nor is it generally their fault; they have probably 
been miseducated in the old idea that marriage is the 
only social salvation provided whereby woman can be 
saved; and no one having married them, what are 
these compulsory social sinners to do? 


A great number turn instinctively to literature for | 





help and comfort; and their instinct in many respeots 
is not at fault; for literature is one of the few profes- 
sions that from the first has dealt kindly and honorably 
with women. Here the race is fair; if the female pen 
is fleetest, it wins. 

But writing does not come by nature; it is an art to 
be seriously and sedulously pursued. My own reflec- 
tion and experience leads me to believe that within 
the last thirty years its methods have radically 
changed. That condition of inspiration and mental 
excitement once considered the native air of genius 
has lost much of its importance; and people now 
ordinarily write by the exercise of their reason and 
reflection, and by the continual and faithful cultiva- 
tion of such natural powers as they are endowed with. 
Upon the whole, it is a mark of rational progress, and 
opens the field to every woman who is thoughtful and 
cultivated and willing to study industriously. Net 
undervaluing the mood of inspiration, I yet honestly 
believe that for practical bread-winning purposes 
reason and study are the most effectual aids, and the 
hours devoted to personal culture by acquiring infor- 
mation just so much ‘stock in trade’”’ acquired. 

The motives for writing, too, have either changed 
with the method, or else writers have become more 
honest, as they have become more reasonable. I can 
remember when every author imagined himeelf in- 
fluenced by some unworldly consideration, such as 
the desire to do good, or to instruct, or at least because 
he had something to say which constrained him to 
write. But people now sell their knowledge as they 
sell any other commodity; the best and the greatest 
men write simply for money, and no woman need feel 
any conscientious scruples because her own pressing 
cares sometimes obliterate the full sense of her respon- 
sibility. God does not work alone with model men 
and women. He takes us just as we are; and I know 
that the stray arrow shot from the bow when the 
hand was weary and the mind halting has often struck 
nearer home than fhose set with scrupulous exactness 
and sped with careful aim. 

Beside writing, there are other literary occupations 
specially suited to women, such as index-makers, 
amanuenses, and proof-readers. The first needaclear — 
head and great patience, but the remuneration is very 
good. An amanuensis must have a rapid hand, a fair 
education, and such a quick, sympathetic mind, as will 
enable her to readily adapt herself to the author's 
moods, and in some measure follow his train of 
thought. Proof-reading pre-supposes a general high 
cultivation, enough knowledge of French, Latin, &c., 
to read and correct quotations, and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with general literature, as well as gram- 
mar, orthography, and punctuation. But though a 
responsible position, women, both from physical and 
mental aptitude, fill it better than men, They have a 
faculty of detecting errors immediately, often without 
knowing why or how, and are both more patient and 
more expert. The editors of the Christian Unton prac- 
tically support me in this opinion, and tke carefully 
correct type of the paper is evidence of the highest 
order. The conditions of these three employments 
being present, the mere technicalities of each are of 
the simplest kind, and very easily acquired. 

“A fair field and no favor,” has also been freely 
granted to women in every department of music and 
art. But in its highest branches public opinion is in- 
exorable to mediocrity; and success is absolutely 
dependent on great natural abilities, thoroughly and 
highly cultivated. But there are many inferior 
branches iu which women of average ability, properly 
educated, may make honorable and profitable liveli- 
hoods. Such, for instance, as engraving on wood and 
steel, chasing gold and silver, cutting gems and cameos, 
and designing for all these purposes. 

Not a few women (and men too) make good livings 
by designing costumes for the large dry goods houses, 
and the fashionable modistes; but the good designer 
is a creator, and this faculty has always hitherto been 
confined to a small number both of men and women. 
The ability to draw by no means proves it, this is only 
the tool, the design is the thought. Therefore schools 
of design, though they may furnish natural designers 
with tools, cannot make designers. If designing, then, 
is a woman’s object, she must not deceive herself; for 
if the “faculty divine” is not present she may devote 
years to study, and never rise above the mere copyist. 

It is usually conceded that antiquity and general 
“use and wont” confer a kind of claim to any office. 
If so, then women have an inherited right, almost 
wide as the world, and coeval with history, to practice 
medicine. Every one recognizes them as the natural 
physicians of the household, and under all our ordi- 
nary ailments it is to some wise woman of our family 
we go for advice or assistance. As Miss Cobbe says, 
‘““Who ever dreams of asking his grandfather, or his 
uncle, his footman, or his butler ‘ what he shall do for 
his cold,’ or to be so kind as to tie up his cut finger’? 
Yet women regard such requests as perfectly natural, 
and are very seldom unable to gratify them. 

Medicine as a profession for women has almost won 
its ground; and as it is a science largely depending on 
insight into individual peculiarities, it would seem to 
be specially their office. An illustrious physician 
says, ‘ there are no diseases, there are diseased people ;" 
and the remark explains why women—who instinct- 
ively read mental characters—ought to be admirable 
physicians. 

Indeed female physicians have already gained a 
position which entitles them to demand their male 
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opponents to “show cause why” they may not share 
in all the honors and emoluments of the faculty. That 
the profession, as a means of employment for women, 
is gaining favor is evident from their large attendance 
at the free medical colleges for women in this city. 
Nor are there any facts to indicate that their practice 
is less safe than that of men; and if accidents have 
taken place, they were doubtless the result of ignor- 
ance and not of sex. 

Theodore Parker favored even the legal profession 
for women; giving it as his opinion that “‘ he must be 
rather an uncommon lawyer who thinks no feminine 
head could compete with him.” Most lawyers are 
rather mechanics at law, than attorneys or scholars at 
law; and in the mechanical part women could do as 
well as men—could be as good conveyancers, could 
follow precedents as carefully, and copy forms as 
nicely. “I think,” he adds, “their presence would 
mend the manners of the court, of the bench, not less 
than the bar.” 

But though, if properly prepared, there would seem 
no reason why women could not write out wills, deeds, 
mortgages, indentures, etc., yet I doubt much whether 
she has the natural control and peculiar aptitudes 
necessary for a counselor at Jaw. But no one will 
deny a woman’s capability to teach, even though so 
many have gone into the office that have no right 
there. For mere ability is not enough. Teachers, like 
artists, are born teachers, and the power to impart 
knowledge is a free gift of nature. 

Those, then, who accept the office without vocation 
for it, just for a livelihood, both degrade themselves 
and it. The duties undertaken with reluctance lack 
the spirit which gives light and interest; the children 
suffer intelligently, the teacher morally. But if a 
woman becomes a teacher, having a call which is un- 
mistakable, she is doubly blessed, and the world may 
drop the compassionate tone it is fond of displaying 
toward her, or, if it is willing to do her justice, may 
pay her more and pity her less. 

The question of a woman’s right to preach is one 
that conscience rather than creeds or opinions must 
settle. It musi be allowed that her natural influence 
is, and always has been, greater than any delegated 
authority. She is born priestess over every soul she 
can influence, and the question of her right to preach 
seems to be only the question of her right to extend 
her influence. In this light she has always been a 
preacher; it is her natural office from which nothing 
can absolve her. A woman must influence for good or 


evil every one she comes in contact with; by no direct 
effort perhaps, but simply because she must—it is her 


nature and her genius. 

Whether women will ever do the world’s highest 
work as well as men, I consider, in all fairness, yet un- 
decided. She has not had time to recover from centu- 
ries of no-education and mis-education: she is only 
just beginning to understand that neither beauty nor 
tact can take the place of skill, and that to do a man’s 
work she must prepare for it as a maa prepares. But 
even if time proves that in creative works she cannot 
attain masculine grandeur of conception and power 
of execution, she may be just as excellent in her own 
way; and there are and always will be people who 
prefer Mrs. Browning to Milton and George Eliot to 
Lord Bacon. 

At first sight there seems some plausibility in the 
assertion that women’s physical inferiority will al- 
ways render her unfit to do men’s work. But all 
physical excellence is a matter of cultivation; and it 
would be very easy to prove that women are not 
naturally physically weaker than men. In all savage 
nations they do the hardest work, and Dr. Livingstone 
acknowledged that all his ideas as to their physical in- 
feriority had been completely overturned. In China 
they do the work of men, with the addition of an in- 
fant tied to their back. In Calcutta and Bombay they 
act as masons, carry mortar, and there are thousands 
of them in the mountain passes bearing up the rocky 
heights baskets of stone and earth on their heads. 
The women in Germany and the low countries toil 
equally with the men. During the late war I saw 
American women, in Texas, keep the saddle all day, 
driving cattle or superintending the operations in the 
cotton-patch or the sugar-field. Nay, I have known 
them to plow, sow, reap and get wood from the cedar- 
brake with their own hands. 

Woman’s physical strength has degenerated for 
want of exercise and use; but it would be as unfair 
to condemn her to an inferior position on this account 
as it was for the slave master to urge the necessity of 
slavery because of the very vices slavery had pro- 
duced. 

However, if women are really to succeed, they must 
give to their preparation for a profession the freshest 
years of life. If it is only taken up because marriage 
has been a failure, or if it is pursued with a divided 
mind, they will always be behind-hand and inferior. 
But the compensation is worth the sacrifice. A pro- 
fession once acquired, they have home, happiness and 
independence in their hands; the future, as far as 
possible, is secure, the serenity and calmness of assur- 
ance strengthens the mind and sweetens the char- 
acter, and from the standpoint of a self-sustaining 
celibacy marriage itself assumes its loftiest position. 
It is no longer the aim, but the crown and completion, 
of her life; for she need not, so she will not, marry for 
anything but love, and thus her wifehood will lose 
nothing of the grace and glory that belongs to it of 
right. 





ANGIE MITFORDS NEW NAME. 
By Pau. CoBDEN. 


UNNY Slope School-House was rightly called 

Sunny Slope School-House, for it was built on a 
green hill-side, where the sun shone nearly all day. 
When he rose in the east, he poured a flood of bright- 
ness on the house and its wide playgrounds, and it 
seemed to be his favorite place for shining, as, hour 
after hour, he brightened some part of the grounds, 
until he disappeared in the west. But Sunny Slope 
School-House and its beautiful playgrounds were cool, 
even in the warmest summer sun, for there was always 
a breeze on the hill-side. 

Angie Mitford thought it the pleasantest place, out- 
side of her own home, in the village. Sometimes, 
after all the scholars had gone home, she sat on the 
school-house steps and learned her lessons for the 
next day. 

One afternoon, as she sat there with her book open 
on her lap, she found it hard work to study, the birds 
gave her so many delightful songs, and everything 
around her was so brigbt and beautiful. 

“Mr. Robin,” she said, as she spied a gorgeous red- 
breast in the tree near her, “ you’ve shut up my book. 
There. Do you see it lying on the steps? And every 
idea I had you’ve put out of my head. Do you know 
it?” 

“T see it! I see it! I knowit! I knowit!” sang 
the robin. Or, at least, Angie fancied that that was 
what he intended to say, for he cocked up his head 
and looked down on the step where the closed “ his- 
tory book” was lying, and then up at Angie, who was 
sitting on the highest step. 

Having taken a quiet survey of both the book and 
Angie, he poured out some triumphant notes that 
seemed tosay: ‘* We robins are lords of creation,” and 
Angie replied, “It’s of no use for me to try to study 
while you’re up there.’”” And the robin seemed to an- 
swer: ‘“‘That’s so! that’s so!’’ for he poured out an- 
other triumphant little strain. 

Angie concluded to do nothing but watch the robin, 
and look around and see all that was to be seen, for 
the robin had completely turned her head. Her eyes 
wandered over the lawn, and over the croquet ground 
at the right, and the flower beds at the left—forSunny 
Slope School-House had its croquet ground and its 
flower beds—and Angie thought how much had been 
done to make the scholars happy, and what good 
times they always had. 

She thought herself alone with the flowers and 
birds, until she noticed something moving behind a 
tree that stood near the gate, something that looked 
as brown as the trunk of the tree, and was so small as 
to be almost hidden behind the tree. She got up and 
went down the walk to see what it was, and as she 
came near the tree a piece of dull, brown calico was 
moved back and forth by the breeze, and then a little 
hand, as brown as the calico, was put out slyly to 
draw in the dress. 

“Who can be hiding here?’ thought Angie, and in 
a minute a little girl with brown eyes was looking her 
in the face. 

“Oh, dear!’ said the child, “‘you’ve caught me, 
haven't you? I drew my clothes all around me and 
snugged down behind this tree, and thought I'd stay 
a while.”’ 

* You’re welcome,”’ answered Angie. ‘‘ You needn’t 
have taken the trouble to draw your clothes around 
you and snug down so. You may stay here as long as 
you choose, and come again as often as you choose.”’ 

*“ Are you in real earnest?” asked the child, gazing 
up into Angie’s face. 

“Certainly I am.” 

“T guess not,”’ answered the little stranger. ‘‘ You’re 
as handsome as you can be, and everything around 
here is handsome, and I guess that all the scholars that 
come here are either handsome or wear handsome 
clothes. It isn’t the place for me, and I didn’t mean 
to get caught. I only thought I'd come in and rest a 
few minutes, behind the tree, I was so tired. I thought 
maybe I could do my sums here too. It’s the only 
time I'll have to-day, for when I go home I have to 
lug the baby around, and to-morrow Mr. Peters will 
call me a blockhead again, like as not.”’ 

** Who’s Mr. Peters?’ 

“Oh, he’s the teacher down in the sixth ward school- 
house—that mean old brown house, you know. He’s 
called me a blockhead more times than I can count, 
and I suppose that’s just what I am, so I oughtn’t to 
make any great fuss about it. Folks ought to be will- 
ing to hear the truth about themselves. I can’t get 
those long division sums through my head. They are 
a little too much for me, and [ just hate arithmetic.” 

“T see you’ve got your slate and arithmetic with 
you,”’ said Angie, ‘and I’ll sit down here by you now 
and help you do your sums, for I know all about long 
division, and I like it ever so much.” 

“Oh, you don’t want to be bothered with such a girl 
asTam. It can’t be.” 

“T can explain long division to you. I know I can, 
and then you'll like it as much as I do.” 

The child gave Angie an incredulous look, but smiled 
as she reached out ber hand for the slate. 

“But you hayen’t told me your name yet, and I 
want to know your name, and all about the baby, and 
where you live.” 

“My name is too bad to tell, but it’s as good as I am. 
’Tisn’t likely you’ve ever heard of Sally Crockett, but 
that’s my name. In school they call me, ‘that little 





old-fashioned Sally,’ and I suppose I am old-fashioned; 
My clothes are, anyway, and I don’t know why I 
shouldn’t be. And I’m thinking that the boys and 
girls in the Sixth Ward School-Heuse would be ‘eld- 
fashioned too if they had to wear mean, brown, old- 
fashioned clothes, and lug a heavy baby around’all 
the time, out of school.” i 

“Then you've got a baby at your house, have you?” 

“Yes, and a pretty one, too, but she’s dreadfully 
hard for me to carry. I’m all skin and bone, you see, 
and I haven’t got much strength.” 

“Why don’t your mother help take care of her?” 

“Tm the nearest woman relation that baby has,” 
answered Sally, in a tone and manner that Angie saw 
to be very demure and old-fashioned, and the thought 
came to her mind that the poor little girl had never 
had anything to make her feel young and happy like 
other children. 

“T haven’t any mother,” continued Sally, in the 
same old-fashioned way. ‘‘No more has that baby. 
Our mother died when little toad was three months 
old. Poor little thing! nobody had time to choose a 
name for her, and when the new woman came to her 
house, she called her ‘that little toad.’ It made me 
very angry at first, for I knew she meant that ‘that 
little toad’ wasn’t any of hers, and that it was my 
business to take care of her. But pretty soon father 
began to call her ‘little toad’ in play, so we all call 
her that now. And really it seems as if we should 
never get time to name that baby. She’s eighteen 
months old now, and I think it’s a shame that all the 
name she has is ‘little toad.’ But I wouldn’t mind it 
so much if my new mother hadn’t such a spiteful way 
of saying to me, every night when I come home from 
school, ‘Why didn’t you get homesooner? That little 
toad has tormented my life out of me with her cry- 
ing.’ ” 

“T call myself the baby’s mother,” said Sally, “and 
I wouldn’t leave her at all to go to school, only father 
can’t bear to have me grow up without any book- 
learning. Mrs. Pinney, our next door neighbor, 
watches the baby a good deal while I’m away, so 
that no harm can come to her, and she's got ‘little 
toad’ over to her house this afternoon. So I can sit 
here a while and do my sums in long division.” 

When long division was mentioned again, Angie sat 
down close by Sally Crockett, and bent her head over 
the slate, for she was in earnest about helping Sally 
do her sums. 

“T don’t like to show you how dull I am,” said 
Sally, ‘‘but maybe you won’t wonder if you do see 
that I’m dull, for I don’t have anything to make me 
bright.” 

“TI don’t believe I'll find you very dull,” replied 
Angie, and she took up the arithmetic and looked over 
the sums in long division that Sally pointed out to 
her. Then she set one of the sums down on the slate, 
and slowly and patiently showed Sally Crockett how 
it was done. And she went over it several times, each 
time explaining it in the way in which it had been ex- 
plained to her. Her words were so clear and simple, 
and her voice and manner so kind, that the long hidden 
mysteries of long division were suddenly revealed to 
Sally, and she exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, who'd have thought 
it? It’s just as plain as printing!” 

But she had not only gained a knowledge of long 
division, but had gained a friend. Her heart had lain 
close by the side of Angie Mitford’s, and been warmed 
and comforted. 

Angie had a bright, beautiful face, and as Sally 
looked admiringly at her, and at her bright, beautiful 
clothes that were in striking contrast with her own, 
everything in life seemed to lose its brown, dull hue, 
and she felt positively happy, but she could not keep 
back her tears, as she expressed her surprise that An- 
gie could be so kind and good to such a looking girl as 
she was. 

This made Angie want to comfort her still more, 
and she told her the old, but ever new, story of “a 
good time coming” to everybody, and begged her not 
to get discouraged over her old brown clothes or over 
any of her troubles, but ‘‘ wait a little longer ;’’ and as 
Sally Crockett looked at Angie Mitford. she thought 
she could “ wait’’ not only ‘“‘ alittle longer,’’ but a great 
while.”’ 

A bright thought suddenly came to her, dull as she 
thought herself. 

In the old-fashioned way that Angie saw was a part 
of her, she said: ‘‘ Would you just as leave as not give 
your name to our baby? I was thinking this morning 
that I'd name her myself if { could ever get time. * 
But you'll be ever so good if you'll send her your 
name.” 

“Do you mean that you want to name her Angie 
Crockett?” asked Angie. 

“Yes, that’s what I mean. I'd like todo it if you 
won't think it is a disgrace to you.” 

“You are welcome to take my name for the baby, 
and I'll give her a bright, pretty dress before long, be- 
cause you’ye named ber after me.””__ 

“T suppose you'll think I’m very queer and old- 
fashioned,” remarked Sally, ‘‘ but you’ve been so kind 
as to let me give your name to the baby, and I want 
to give you a new name. It’s a name that just fits you, 
but folks needn’t use it when they speak to you un- 
less they want to.” 

“Why, what name can it be?’’ asked Angie. 

“It’s a beautiful name,” replied Sally. “It’s Little 
Sweetheart.” 

Angie Mitford could not refuse such a name, neither 
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could she keep it a secret that the name was given her, 
and given her by, poor Sally Crockett. She is now 
mary years older than when she sat under the tree 
and taught Sally Crockett long division, and com- 
forted her with kind, pleasant words. But father and 
mother, and many of her school friends call her to 
this day ‘Little Sweetheart.” 


Che Hittle Folks. 


LITTLE JAKE. 


By Coustn SvE. 














OOK in with me at the waiting-room of this 
little village railway station, children, It don’t 
look a bit like your grand city depot—a room no 
larger than your nursery at home. Two little windows, 
about a dozen seats along the sides, and a rusty coal- 
stove—I believe that is all the furniture it contains. 
Two or three men and as many boys stand around 
the stove, some talking, others eating apples. Near 
one of the windows sits a fat, rosy-cheeked market- 
woman, with a great pile of bundles, baskets and 
bags on one side of her, and on the other a little boy. 
The little boy has a big red comforter round his neck, 
gray yarn mittens on his hands, and a long, thick 
overcoat nearly to his knees. Ah! you think that is 
little Jake. No, indeed, it isn’t. His mother said to 
him, just a little while ago: 

** Don’t make that noise with your feet, Charley.” 

Near them, on-the other side of the door, is a long, 
lean countryman, with a big basket tied over with a 
blue cotton Cloth, and something alive under the 
cover. We know that big fellow isn’t little Jake. 
Then away from the rest, quite on the other side of 
the room, sits an important-looking city ‘‘ Drummer” 
(ask your papa what that means). He has a large 
black valise, and I reckon it is full of “ Yankee no- 
tions ’’—as samples to show to the country merchants, 
On the outside, in big white painted letters, ‘‘ Mr. 
James Smith, Phila.’”’ Whoever can read knows who 
heis. Then I am only cousin Sue, a lady in a black 
water-proof. These are all the occupants of the room. 

Where is little Jake? 

Whew! w-h-e-w! Ah! the train is coming. Whata 
stir! The tall countryman rushes out of the door, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Them ducks must go to-day.”’ The fat market- 
woman gathers up her baskets, bags and bundles, and 
leans back and puffs under the load as she hurries to 
the platform. Little Charley has enough to do to 
carry himself and his load of wrappings. 

The room is all deserted. Everyone is on the plat- 
form. Puff! puff! puff! as the engine comes around 
the curve. A black object sticks its head from the 
window. There is wild excitement among the boys— 
even little Charley manages to dance a jig under his 
overcoat and comforter, and to scream with the rest, 
“‘There’s Jake.” 

A minute more and the train is here. The black ob- 
ject in the window is a dog! He is little Jake. As the 
engineer lays bis hand on the throttle, the dog turns 
and watches the movement, glances in the man’s 
kindly face, and leaps from the window. 

The boys caress him, even the fussy station-agent 
says a kind word to him. He runs quickly around 
among the crowd as though he wanted to see all he 
could in a few minutes, and note the changes since yes- 
terday. Then, as the last passenger gets into the cars, 
the conductor sings out, “‘All aboard,” the warning bell 
rings, and Jake springs on the rear platform. He 
trots into the car at the conductor's heels, stops at the 
stove a moment, then off down the aisle. 

The little market woman calls to him and gives him 
a biscuit from her basket. They are old friends. On 
her weekly trips to the neighboring town, she never 
forgets to carry a “good bite’ for Jake. Little 
Charley, with much exertion and mother’s help, 
takes the dog on his lap, hugs and pats him, looks 
at his teeth and funny little tongue. But Jake 
peeps inquisitively toward the countryman’s basket, 
runs and tries to put his nose under the cover, at which 
the ducks give a flutter and quack, and Jake a low 
growl... Then off again, watching the conductor take 
up the tickets, and receiving pats and kind words from 
the passengers. 

Presently he stops, with such a queer look, and really 
stares into the city clerk’sface. Perhaps Jake admires 
his fine clothes. He smells ut the big valise, then licks 
the toe of the man’s shiny boot. Funny Jake! And 
what do you suppose the cross fellow does? 
him, and says, “ Get out!” I wish you could see how 
indignant the passengers look. Evep the bland con- 
ductor frowns, as he says, “‘ Dog wouldn’t hurt you, 
sir. Quite harmless and a great pet; has lived on this 
train two years; makes the trip every day. Quite one 
of us, I assure you, sir. All the people round here 
know little Jake.” 

“ Aw, aw, quite amusing to the country people, no 
doubt. Would be a great nuisance to me.” 

“Dear little fellow! nice doggie!” the passengers 
say, looking kindly at Jake and crossly at the city 
ve a as the brakeman comes in to fix the stove, 
and sees the hanging tail and downcast looks of his 
little favorite, he callehim off into the baggage car. 

How fond the train men all are of him! “Often, 
when overworked and tired, Jake’s mute sympathy 
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brings a smile to their lips. There isn’t a man among 
them who wouldn’t share his dinner with Jake. 

I remember last summer, one hot day, some boys 
detained him until after the train started. How he 
ran to overtake the cars, leaping from tie to tie on the 
track! What an eagerly excited crowd gathered on 
the back platform to urge and call to him, “ Here! 
here! come on, Jake!"’ And then as the cars slackened 
their speed, and the poor dog, worn out and tired, 
could scarcely totter, a brakeman leaped from the 
platform and caught him in his arms, What a fuss 
we al) made over him, and what nice cake and good 
things were taken from pockets and satchels for him 
to eat! 

At another time, he was fastened in the station, and 
the cars went off without him. He followed them, 
and an hour after the train reached C., Jake climbed 
om the engine. He had traveled on foot twenty 
miles! 

Sometimes when the train is at full speed he frolics 
around on the tops of the cars, runs out on the cow- 
catcher of the engine, and back and forth on the 
buffer beam. But his favorite place seems to be in the 
window of the engine cab, looking up and down the 
road with such a wise, responsible look, as though he 
was really on duty! 

But I have written enough for this time, children. 
If you want to know more about Jake, let me know, 
for this is a true story, and as I travel on his train 
every week I know a good deal about him. 








THE PICTURE PUZZLE. 

HE Picture Puzzle which was on the last page 

of our last Monthly Illustrated Number, that 
of March 3, has called forth such a multitude of 
auswers that it has been very difficult to examine 
them all. More than four thousand were received 
within the required two weeks; and more than two 
thousand have come in since. These latter, of course, 
have necessarily been left out of the reckoning. We 
give below, first, the original list of our own answers 
to the puzzle: 


ANSWERS. 
1. ‘The One-Horse Shay.” 31. Kar. 
2. Spring. 32. Shaft. 
3. Fellow (felloe). 33. Gray’s Elegy (L. E. G). 
4. Spoke. 34. Hames. 
5. “ The Hub.” 35. Six fect. 
6. Hood. 36. Shadow. 
7. Straws. 37. Hose. 
8. T (tire). 38. Brush. 
9. Step. 39. Wheel. 
10. Foot prints. 40. Blinds. 
ll. Horse. 41. Age. 
12. Flank 42. Youth. 
13. 1 (eye). 43. 6 
14. Tale (tail). 44. Heads and figures. 
15. Hare (hair). 45. 8. 
16. Maine (mane). 46. y fingers. 
17. — (rein). = Iris. 
is: a Beautiful Snow.” 4. 5 
20. Stare. 50. Strap. 
a Speck. oy } ved 
ests. . Stop. 
23. Interest. 53. Lock. 
24. Skye (sky). 54. Face. 
2. Guard, 55. Cloak. 
Choler (collar). 56. Fence. 
27. Limb. 57. Gurth (girth). 
3. Neola (pair) fo Tres. 
. An old pear rr). . Tree. 
3. Bit. @. Top. 


Out of the entire number of answers received, not 
one was without error. The nearest correct, and 
therefore entitled to the First Prize, was that of Miss 
Eva L. Jayne, of Orange, New Jersey; the next, that 
of M. BLAKEMAN, of New York City; and the third, 
that of Miss NANNIE B. Tice, of Hagerstown, Mary- 
land.. 

Many answers, although not agreeing with ours, 
were excellent and ingenious. The following es- 
pecially deserve honorable mention: 


Ellen 8. Briggs, of Charlestown, N. H.; Carrie C. Chiches- 
ter, of Hammondsport, N. Y.; Harry D. Olmsted, of East 
Hartford, Conn.; A young “School ma’am”’; Fred. O. Loyd, 
of Waverley, N. Y.; Wealthy P. McLean, of Brockport, N. 
Y.; Harry L. Monson, of Cornwall, Conn.; John H. Perry, of 
Southport, Conn.; L. Clarke, New Milford, Conn. 

We received several answers in rhyme, two of which 
though not entirely correct, are so bright that we give 
them to our readers. The words in SMALL CAPITALS 
are incorrect, those in italics correct answers. 


THE EXCURSION OF AN OLD PAIR FROM THEIR 
HAMES TO THE HUB. 
“ BETSEY AND I ARE OUT” one day 
A-riding in our one hoss shay. 
The CovER and the Boot both down. 
Straws peeping out beneath my gown. 
The spring was in its earliest blush. 
The hare was hopping through the brush. 
Of The Beautiful Snow, there were traces still 
In little patches under the bill. 
In the dark pools the frogs were singing, 
The water Iris leaves were springing. 
Although it was warm we thought we would 
To shield our heads each wear a hood ; 
(With RUFFLE frilled about the face 
They did not look much out of place). 
Our locks are growing thin and spare, 
And Betsey had an aching ear. 
Our chests we covered close and tight 
With shawls of Shetland, warm and white; 
And top of all I wore a cape 
To keep my collar down in shape. 
With woolen hose our feet were warm. 
Old age should guard against a storm, 
And always show the rare good sense 
Against a sudden chill to fence, 
And not expose our weakest POINTS, 
So as to get rheumatic joints. 
1 would not wear a veil to biind, 
And keep my MovTH shut from the wind; 
The pure cool air when taken, braces 





And freshens up our worn old faces. 
But though the sky was bright and clear, 

3m April weather showers are near. 

A shadow on the sunlit grass 

Reveals the flitting clouds that pase; 

And when our eyes with age are dim, 

The twinge of a rheumatic limb, 

Or stiffened neck, or aching shoulder, 
Reminds us that we’re getting older. 

Our horse, a fellow old and grave, 

Once full of tricks as any KNAVE, 

His sorry air, and roughened hide, 

And frowsy mane, his worth belied. 
Obedient still to bit and rein, 

He draws the shafts with might and main; 
And when in laziness he lingers 

The whip, though clapsed by lady fingers, 
Applied upon his aged flank 

Will make him briskly move tis SHANK. 
The girth well tightened with a strap 
Shall guard us safe against mishap. 

As we were jogging on our way 

We spoke of times long passed away, 
Of all the turns of Fortune’s wheel, 
And what in youth we used to feel. 

Its tale of love we still admire, 

And themes like these can never TIRE. 
We did not heed the passing hour, 

Ripe fruit recalling bud and flower, 

‘Till Dobbin camé to a full stop, 

And we saw something. DASH and hop 
Right from the path beneath his feet 
And scramble to a safe retreat. 

Tt almost seemed an elfin WIGHT, 

So quick she flashed upon our sight. 

A little lass with flying bair, 

Gazing with an affrighted stare ; 

Just one step more ; six feet or 80, 

And all our joy had turned to woe. 

‘The little footprints on the lawn 

And merry gambols all had gone! 

We looked upon the bright young face 
And smiled to see its startled grace. 
‘The little form from feet to crown, 
‘The head erect, the tidy gown, 

The littie apron made of check, 

The rosy lips, the fair white neck, 
Hands clasped before her palm to palm 
As though she never dreamed of harm! 
But when we spoke, and asked her name, 
She vanished quickly as she came. 
The time would fail us here to tell 
All that upon that drive befell. 
Suffice to say, we got safe through 
And live to tell the tale to you. “ Aunt Suz.” 
The poem so comic, I'll venture to say, 

Is Holmes’s, entitled ‘** The One Hoas Shay.”’ 

After this Winter, how gladly we’ll sing, 

Hail, once for the year, thou beautiful Spring! 
Associate in college is Fellow, I ween, 

And Balaam’s ass spoke : is that what you mean ? 

The city so famous must be surely “ The Hub,” 

And the humorous poet, Tom Hood, I shall dub. 
Straws move with the wind like a true weather-vane, 
While Tyre’s the city of old, tis quite plain. 

The soldier is taught to keep step in good time, 

But foot-prints discovered by Crusoe don’t rhyme! 
The Trojans, deceived by a great wooden horse, 

Were met on the flank by the shrewd Greeks in foroe. 
Great use of their eyes might suggest egotism, 

While many a tale of a ghost would bring schism. 

A hare is an animal timid to see, 

And Maine is one State of the great Unity, 

Instead of our rains Egypt looks to her Nile, 

Where are traces or vestiges seen by the mile. 
Disputes of the authors over “ Beautiful Snow "’ 
Make us stare as no gentleman does, you well know. 
An order for money is made by a check, 

And four boxes are the number in chests, as I reck’. 

I give you my guess on a premium TWO_BOOT, 

And the island is Skye, or else [am mute. 

I fancy that guard is the watch that you mean, 

And anger is choler, disease of the spleen. 

The moon is described as in her LAST QUARTER, 

And neck is the strip of land, longer or shorter. 

The fruit so decayed must be an old pair, 

And crown is a coin that each head has to bear. 

A sensible child to advice will give ear, 

The mining term shaft is suggestive of fear. 

Poor Gray in his Elegy won his best fame, 

And instead of the homes, the Scotch say the hames. 
Six feet are contained in two yards, if you please, 
While a shadow or phantom sometimes makes us freeze, 
By a flexible pipe, ’tis plain you mean hose, 

A Fox-tail’s called a brush, as every one knows. 

A wheel is important in steering a ship, 

With blinds all our windows we seek to equip. 

Old age is respected by the good and the true, 

And youth they despise not. What some actors do, 

Is to BOW with much grace, by an audience cheered on, 
While both heads and points, are employed in a sermon, 
Four frogs, quite invisible, still must be there, 

Small cakes, Lady fingers are called by the fair. 

The goddess of rainbow sweet Iris by name, 

With a RUFFLE to worry, might not be the same. 

A palm is a token of victory sure, 

A strap on a trunk, both precaution and cure. 

Iam sure that a RUNAWAY gets into scrapes, 

And a full-stop or period, punctuation mark makes. 
*Tis common to put a canal under locks, 

To face, or confront, one may sometimes get knocks. 

To hide a defect, many put on a cloak, 

And aswordsman must fence, to parry a stroke. 

The swine-herd, poor Gurth, was kept in the traces, 

Suspenders with buckles serve well for your braces. 

A bootmaker uses a tool called a tree, 


A boy with a top or a bow we oft see. 8. M. G. 


The next Picture Puzzle will be given in our next 
IUustrated Number, of April 14, and we shall try giv- 
ing a little more time, that those who live at a distance 
may have a better chance, 
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Gppermost Topics. 


THE BROOKLYN TRIAL. 
(The Springfield Union.) 


RUF. or false, Mr. Beecher's testi- 

mony is undeniably the most effect- 
ive in matter and manuer that has come 
from that witness stand. It is obvious 
that he carries the audience in that 
court room along with him very much 
as he does his congregation. He is a 
very awkward man for the Tilton party 
to have on the stand. Of course, direct 
examination is not cross-examination, 
and the Tilton party base high hopes 
upon the baffling tactics of Fullerton 
when it comes to that. But Mr. Beecher 
is no chicken; his is one of the strongest, 
clearest, most perfectly trained minds in 
the world, in fullest possession of its re- 
sources, and we shall be very much sur- 
prised if the cross-examination weakens, 
in any important respect, his testimony. 
If it does not, then according to the fre- 
quent assertion of the Tilton papers that 
no false story could endure Fullerton’s 
analysis, the inference will be over- 
whelming that Mr. Beecher tells the 
truth. If in addition to all the strong 
presumptions from previous record and 
character in his favor and against his 
adversaries, the story of Mr. Beecher 
shall stand intact on cross-examination, 
it is not too much to say that the case 
will be virtually closed. When the judge 
charges the jury that if they believe Til- 
ton they must find so and so, but if they 
believe Beecher thus and thus, the jury 
will not long hesitate to record the ver- 
dict of acquittal to which the public 
will have already arrived. As regards 
the points of Beecher’s testimony on 
Friday, his sweeping and most impress- 
ive denials of guilt in every way or shape 
in which it has been alleged, was the 
most striking point. In a score of in- 
stances he gives the lie direct to Tilton 
and Moulton. Nobody can accuse him 
of not being explicit enough. His testi- 
mony in regard to the way in which 
Moulton obtained that famous letter of 
contrition fully corroborates Mr. 
Tracy’s theory, and finishes the demoli- 
tion of that piece of evidence. 








(The Troy Times.} 

The crowning moment of the great 
trial arrived yesterday when Mr. Beech- 
er, with uplifted voice, betraying the 
anger which he felt, and a face speaking 
the truth of his soul, responded with an 
indignant denial to the explicit question 
of Mr. Evarts as to his guilt. Mr. Ful- 
lerton may ply Mr. Beecher with artful 
questions in the cross-examination for 
days and days, but something beyond 
his wonderful skill even will be required 
to break him down. The truth cannot 
be shaken or controverted. Tilton, 
Moulton, and Mrs. Moulton ought to 
have remembered this when they gave 
their evidence before the court. The last 
person has been entirely disposed of. 
When she named with positive certainty 
June 2, 1873, as the date of Mr. Beecher’s 
fatal confession to her, she forgot appar- 
ently that the defense might have 
something to say as to dates, and a 
charitable world will do its best to 
““ remember her only to forget.’ Tilton 
and Moulton will fare differently. The 
world will despise them and remember 
them for their infamy. The charge 
against them is conspiracy; and this the 
witness Charles Storrs fully establishes. 
Mr. Storrs was for years the consistent 
friend of Tilton, knowing his secrets, and 
his testimony developed in full the whole 
story of the conspiracy from its incep- 
tion to the trial. He abandoned Tilton 
when he discovered the perfidy of the 
man. As to Moulton, one fact testified 
to by Mr. Storrs will illustrate his char- 
acter—the threat of Moulton to shoot 
Mr. Beecher, if only Mr. Storrs so ad- 
vised, and the’ further threat that if 
Augustus Storrs signed the Plymouth 
Church Committee’s report, a statement 
would be made dragging in the name of 
a member of Mr. Storrs’s family. This 
threat was subsequently fulfilled; Miss 
Edna Dean Proctor, an inmate of Mr. 
Storrs’s family, was connected with an 
infamous slander, for which Mr. Moulton 
has since had to apologize. Mr. Storrs 
also swore that Mr. Moulton threatened 


Church and Brooklyn. Truth is gaining 
the victory; it is mighty and will pre- 
vail. Z 

(The Boston Advertiser.) 

The crisis of the Brooklyn trial was 
felt to have come when Mr. Beecher took 
the stand on Thursday and began the 
long story of his part in this extraordi- 
nary history. It was the first time he 
has spoken under the sviemnities of an 
oath, and that, in the eyes of most look- 
ers-on, made his appearance and his tes- 
timony more impressive. It is apparent, 
however, that during the last month his 
friends have been greatly encouraged, 
and each successive witness has brought 
out fresh expressions of sympathy in his 
favor. Whether on account of the 
greater self-possession of his witnesses, 
or the skill of his counsel, the testimony 
for the defense has appeared much more 
effective and invincible than when it 
was given to the Coeiiee of Plymouth 
Church. 

{The Newark Register.) 


There is no mistaking the splendid 
emphasis with which Mr. Beecher ex- 
plicitly denies any improper relations 
between him and Mrs. Tilton. The scene 
must have been exciting and dramatic 
in the highest yesterday when Beecher, 
in the presence of that hushed but deeply 
excited audience, in answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Were there ever any criminal 
relations existing between you and Mrs. 
Tilton?” replied in a voice which rang 
out beyond the precincts of the court- 
room, “ Never, sir, never; she was inca- 
pable of it, sir!” No wonder his decided 
and unequivocal answer was hailed by 
an uncontrollable burst of applause from 
an audience who had been watching the 
web of circumstantial evidence slowly 
woven around him from day to day, only 
to be burst with one single effort. All that 
was noble, generous and sympathetic in 
men’s hearts and women’s too responded 
to that clear, vigorous, ringing denial. 
Even the scandal-mongers, hungering 
and thirsting for prurient details, willing 
to believe the meanest and worst about 
human nature, were hushed. Not a 
voice questioned the general verdict. 
So far all and the best that can be hoped 
has been said by Mr. Beecher in his own 
defense. His denials are full, categorical, 
and explicit, and will have great weight 
with the outside jury, the public, who, 
in the end, will pass upon the matter. 
The hope of the best part of the com- 
munity is for a good deliverance for the 
Great Preacher, and it now looks as if 
that hope would be realized. 


The Elizabeth Journal. 


The Beecher trial came to a climax 
yesterday in the emphatic and indignant 
denial of the defendant of not only all 
criminal acts but all improper proposals 
—on his part. He put it upon the high 
and manly ground that with Mrs. Tilton 
such things would have been impossible. 
When in clarion tones he said this, the 
audience indulged in a long-continued 
burst of applause, which Judge Neilson, 
with all his stern observance of de- 
corum, found it difficult to repress. Mr. 
Beecher’s style, while thus vindicating 
Mrs. Tilton’s character, is described as 
being superb. His voice, clear and dis- 
tinct, was raised to its highest pitch, 
he threw back his head, and his cheeks 
were flushed with feeling and pride, aud 
he looked every incha man. The scene 
must have been dramatic to the highest 
degree, and no mere description can 
paint the effect of such utterances upon 
the auditors. In a supreme hour like 
that, the toues of the voice, the manner, 
may do more towards convincing of 
truthfulness than the mere language. 





LOST PARADISES. 
(Christian Register.) 


LUTARCH tells us that when Agis, 
King of Sparta, had grown old him- 
self, an old man who mourned over the 
neglect of ancient laws and the creeping 
in of evil customs, said : “‘ All things here 
at Sparta are topsy-turvy.” Agis replied : 
“Tf it is so, it is agreeable to reason; for 
when I was a boy I heard my father say 
that all things were topsy-turvy, and he 
heard his father say the same.” 

One of the most common delusions is 
occasioned by a prejudice in favor of the 
past which increases with an approach 
to old age. A few young men were born 





to drive Mr. Beecher out of Plymouth) 








“ There were years when he didn’t wear coat- 
tails behind, 

But a boy he could never be truly cefined.” 
There are also a few venerable men like 
Dr. Walker and Josiah Quincy who be- 
lieve that the world is improving, al- 
though they have ceased to be active. 
But generally people who are old, or ag- 
ing, look back with disparaging compari- 
sons and bitter regrets. The grass is not 
so green as it used to be, and noble rivers 
have shrunk to slender streams. Once 
there were giants in Congress, but now 
there are only pigmies. Once there were 
great jurists, but now the bench is char- 
acterized by mediocrity. Once clergy- 
men were gentlemen and scholars, and 
devoted to their calling. Now ministers 
are ignorant, uncouth, and secular. Once 
merchants were upright and trustwor- 
thy, but now it is hard to find anybody 
who will not cheat you if he can. 

The men of our own time who are most 
addicted to croaking put the Golden Age 
about forty or fifty yearsaway. Between 
1825 and 1835, perhaps, was the period of 
perfection. Then nobody was suspected 
of seeking office for selfish purposes. 
Stores were shrines of honesty. Journal- 
ism had some dignity. Homes were 
heavens. But there were old people in 
1825 who were just as sincere in lament- 
ing the inroads of vice and the decline of 
virtue. Andif we could fully reproduce 
the past and have our choice between 
now and then, a very small minority 
would prefer “ the good old days.” 

There were discomforts, ignorances, 
corruptions and brutalities then which 
have since been outgrown and almost 
forgotten. Partisan warfare and secta- 
rian strife were mucb bitterer and more 
scurrilous. In proportion to the number 
of persons involved, and the amount of 
transactions, there was nearly, if not 
quite, as much dishonesty. If family 
discords were less notorious they were 
not unknown. Some statesmen were 
demagogues, and some lawyers pettifog- 
gers, and some ministers shallow and 
sensational. In 1834, even the remark- 
ably sanguine Dr. Channing wrote: 
“Without being discouraged as to the 
prospects of society, I feel that uecither 
of us can hope to see so much of heaven 
on earth as to make us wish to live 
always here.” In the same year Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, in a public lecture, 
spoke of a state of society not radically 
different from what exists to-day. He 
said: ‘In every household the peace of 
a pair is poisoned by the malice, slyness, 
indolence and alienation of domestics. 
Let any two matrons meet, and observe 
how soon their conversation turns on 
the troubles from their ‘help,’ as our 
phrase is. Wecomplain that the politics 
of masses of the people are controlled by 
designing men, and led in opposition to 
manifest justice and the common weal, 
and to their own interest.’ 
lecture was delivered Collector Simmons 
was unborn, and B. F. Butler, aged six- 
teen, was preparing to enter Waterville 
College. Probably Jayne and Sanborn, 
unable to spell or define “ moieties,” 
were wrestling hard with the mumps 
and the measles and that multiplication 
table which they have since mastered so 
completely. 

The evidence that there was a good 
deal of brass in the ancient gold accu- 
mulates too rapidly for our present use. 
Since we wrote the title of this article 
we have read in our morning paper a 
letter from Thomas Jefferson to John 
Adams, which contains an allusion to 
“the treacherous practice some people 
have of publishing one’s letters without 
leave.” And, glancing at Green’s “Short 
History of the English People,” we saw 
that in the time of Queen Elizabeth they 
lamented the social change which wealth 
was producing. ‘‘They feared the in- 
creased expenditure and comfort which 
necessarily followed it, as likely to im- 
poverish the land and eat out the hardi- 
hood of the people. ‘England spendeth 
more on wines in one year,’ complained 
Cecil, ‘than it did in ancient times in 
four years.’”’ 

Our recent war bas saved us from cen- 
tennial croakings about the decay of 
heroism and public spirit. The glories 
of Gettysburg will not pale before those 
of Bunker Hill or Yorktown, and the 
contemporaries of Lincoln and Robert 
G. Shaw need not blush when théy re 
count the deeds of Washington and 





tired and hopeless. 


Nathan Hale. 
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When this 


SPRING OPENING. 


OF ALL THE 


Latest Paris Styles 


SPRINC AND SUMMER 
SILKS, 


Plain and Fancy Dress Materials, 
All Silk and Silk and Wool Grenadines. 
EVENING DRESS FABRICS, 


India and French Camel’s Hair Cloths, ~ 
Paris Printed Organdies and Lawns, 
Percales, Cambrics, Ginghams. 
French, English and Americana 


PARASOLS and SUN UMBRELLAS, 
India Shawls, 
Laces and Embroideries, 
Linens and White Goods, 
CLOTHS AND SUITINGS, 


Hosiery, Undergarments, &c., &c. 
Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


UPHOLSTERY 


DEPARTMENT. 


NOVELTIES 
Upholstery Goods 








In 


LACE CURTAINS, 
NOW OPEN. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 


FREDERICK LOESER & Co. 
289-291 Fulton Strect, 
14-16 Tillary Street, 
264 Washington Street, 


BROOKLYN. 
OUR SPRING IMPORTATIONS, 


as well as the newest styles of our own manufac- 
ture, will be found complete in the following 
departments: 

1—Made-up Millinery. 

2—Flowers, Feathers and Ornaments. 

3—Straw Goods. 4—Made- m= ky Lace Goods, 


6—Ladies’ and reel s Outfits. 








7—Infan 
8—Infants’ and Children’ 's Shoes. 
9—Laces by the Yard. 10—Ribbons. 


1l— megatariee. 12—Buttons. 
13—Smal) Wares. M—Gloves. 


18—Neckties ant Bow: 
—s ——_. +20—Handkerchiefs. 

21—Ham bury Bm ies and Rufflings. 
22—Silks, V yates and Miltinery Ma Materials. 
2%3—Mourn Good 
24—Black and Striped Dress Silks. 
2%—Perfumeries and Toilet Articies. 
%—Jewelry, Leather if Goods, Fans, &c. 


a wr pd She a * Quilts, a 

ens. c. 
29—Muslins, Fiannels, Calicoes, &c. 
30—Cloaks an 


Suirte. cae, and a porters. 
32—Picture Frames and Easels. . 
Fane ey Willow Ware. 
34—Zephyr WORSTEDS, Yarns, Canvas, &c. 
COUNTRY ORDERS 

Accompanied by Post-office Order, or drafts on 
New York or Brooklyn will be sent tree of charge. 

No freight will be paid id on parcels sent C.0.D 


re LOESER & CO., 
289, 291 Fulton St., 
264 Washington St., 
BROOKLYN. 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


One copy of either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HAR- 
PER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR will 
be sent for one year, POSTAGE PREPAID by 
the Publishers, to any Subscriber in the United 
States, on receipt of Four Dollars. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, for one year, $10.00; or any 
two for $7.00; postage prepaid by the Publishers. 
An Extra Copy of either the MAGAZINE, WEEKLY 
or BAZAR will be sent gratis for every Club of 
FIve SUBSCRIBERS at #4 00 each, in one remit- 
tance; or, Sia Copies for $20 00, without extra 
copy ; postage prepaid by the Publishers. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be sent by mail, on 
receipt of Ten Cente. 


HARPRE La PRPTHERS. 
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Hinanciat, 


From Monday, March 29, to Saturday, 
April 3. 
The Public Debt.—On April Ist the official 
debt statement was recapitulated as follows: 
Debt bearing Interest in Coin. 


















.81,723,388,650 00 

aa: ‘23/688,160 29 
Debt Sates Interest in Lawful Money. 

ceepece rm  " 

ar: ° 107,480 00 


27,973,650 26 
233,834 61 











T . 

MEBOED. 2.0 cc cccocccccccccccccocscsceces $2,236.919,292 18 
Panes: ebdonibensanes aheetonnetnaene 29,048,419 74 419 74 
DOOR on cccce. csccsddecvocscececcses $2,265,967,711 92 2 
105,520 72 
ee 66 
45,855,000 00 
I rissa 5 0 eek stanescescerisicdicde $132,332,933 38 

Debt Less Cash in Treasury. 
ri} 1, 1875 2.133,634.778 54 
fMareb 1. 1875 $2,187,215, 989 17 
Decrease of debt during t month. $3,681,210 683 
Decrease of debt since yun ne 3, 1874. 9,453,462 62 


Gevernment Bonds.—Gold went down 3 per 
cent., carrying United States securities with it, of 
course, but to a less extent than might reasonably 
have been anticipated. All the bonds offered are 
readily absorbed by the demands of the market. 


The highest, quotations during the week were 


as follows: 
Mar. Apr. Apr. Apr. 
_ ee ie 

wececees 19x «LI9Y 119: 120% 
ee) i, $ Bos I~ 
6s 5-20s, cp.. 117% xll7 116% 118% 
5-208, cp.. 18% 117 17% «118 

5-20s, cp.. 10% 120% 120 
6s 5-20s.n. cp.” We 19% 119% 1I9Y 





5-208, 120! Me 119% «120% 
Shae * liom 19y Ie 
Be 10-40 re 14” 113% 114% 
His Hy HS Hae 

Be. fundec 119% 119% 119% 


enna all appearance the corner culminated 
on Monday. At all events, the market has ma- 
terially falien off since that day, and no movement 
to prolong the stringency. Of course, there is no 
assurance in this fact that it may not be resumed. 
Gold loans were quoted “flat” at the end of the 
week, with 1 to 3 per cent. for carrying. 

The highest quotations with the corresponding 
values of legal tenders were as follows: 


Mee. . ier. age. Age. Age. 


‘hh anncnese 3 116 114% 114 14 pas) 
feual ‘Fonders..86.47 $5.86 87-05 B45 81-5) 81-8 

State Bonds.—Some activity has developed in 
the Southern list. The Tennessee Legislature 
passed a law before its adjournment taxing gross 
railroad earnings 1% per cent.,and providing for 
retrenchments to the amount of $600,000 per an- 
num. On the strength of this the bonds have 
advanced. The Virginia Legislature authorized 
State officers to pay 4 per cent. interest on bonds 
as soon as they have the money on hand. 


Railroad Bonds.—Some perplexity was caused 
by default of interest on the Columbus, Chicago & 
Indiana Central Ist mortgage consolidated bonds, 
which were supposed to be secured by a lease 
and guarantee of the Pittsburgh, Cinn. & St. 
Louis and Pennsylvania railroads. On this default 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle remarks : 
Aside from the question of legal resp ibility on 
this guaranty, it is utterly imposs‘ble to under- 
stand the policy which should induce the Pennsyl- 
vania Ruilroad to neglect the payment of interest 
on these bonds, when that company has over 
$13,000,000 of annual liabilities on leases and guaran- 
tees of similar character, and holds itself an 
enormous amount of stocks and bonds whose mar- 
ket value depends almost entirely upon the good 
faith with which these contracts of lease and 
guaranty are maintained. 

Stocks, etc.—This week the stock market has 
been strong, with, however, more moderate trans- 
actions than before. 

The highest quotations were as follows: 

Mar Mar. Mar. Apr. Apr. Apr. 
2 2. 31. 1 2. 3. 
N.Y.C.&H.R....11 101 i 
Hariom 2 ts sky It de Big 1503, 














4 B14 
Lake Shore. 73% vel 4 
Northwestern.. 464 45: 45% 
f. Sig OTK 5B 
n W654 «106% 16% 
St. pa 3836 «BBS BB 
SK 6X 56K 
onio’ 2% 2% =D Die 
Central aN N. J. a 13 = «MSE CdG sss 
Del., L. & W....112 11256 1I2Y = 11036 10% lll 
Han & St. Jos. | Be 2s 2 K 2% 
Onion Pacific.. 6 61 OAM OT 655 0% 
Panama. . 14 116% ts) 1s 120 12 
West’ pUn Tei.. 70% 78 73% 8% %7 
At.&Pacific Tel 26 2% «2 2 ri) u“ 
Salles... . DK B 6 2% %6 % 
do 35 «--. S24 82% 3 
et Se > ee | eg 
ti = GCG 108 
64 635 «64 64 64 
U. 8. Ex -¢ 68 62 60 61 61% 
Wells, Fargo.. 8 90 88 8X «88 


Foreign PR Sie quotations at 
the close of the week were: 


London prime bankers.. seen neste 
FISK & HATCH, 


Rants © Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues and eo. 
nominations ry and 








sold direct at current 
or i. a to suit all 
tions, and for im- 


rates, in 
classes 
sade tnd ail business Ls Fy connected | 
Hogisterea Exchange of 
Bonds for 

See of pares 

Gold Coupons and Amer- 

bought and sold; approved 


‘FISK & HATCH. 


and = -” 
oeporit acoounte recei 


George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Neo. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 


as agreed upon. 
MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 


EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 


SILVER 
MINING! 


To those who desire to share in and enjoy the 
Py and munificent profits of Mining for 
he precious metals, a somes and excellent op- 
rtunity is now nted to make an Investment 
pe na auseey ee reliable Silver Mi Mining Enterprise, well 
Covet anny ye li return a handsome in- 
oe ‘besides rapidly app’ in 
k—unassessable— 
is now offered for subscription at TEN DOLLARS 
per. share to provide the requisite capital to com- 
mete ete and perfect the Enterprise, establish it ona 
ividend paying basis, and make it what it can be 
eae, oo one of the most grateatie Silver Mint 
cequese on the American Continent. the 
ability of this Enterprise to pay Two to Three 
per Cent. per Month in Coin there can be no 
reasonable doubt whatever. 





For full particulars and Sutpreantien concernin 
the Enterprise, cail on or address the President 0 
the Company, FRANK S WINCHESTE 

Saud 3 John St., New York. 


Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Nos, 396 & 3088 CANAL ST. corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and M Onday Evenings to. 
sset«s—Over Eleven Million Dollars. 
Surpius —One Million Dollars. 
Six per cent. Interest allowed. 
Deposi’s now will draw interest from April 1. 
G. 8. CHAPLN, freee . J. HAIN NES, Pres’t. 
T. ‘Ss. ARMOUR, Sec retary. 





12 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 
we value ascertained by personal inspection by one 
the firm. In_many years business have never 
lost @ olar. We fs he masesees promptly semi- 
annually in New York During the panic 
when all other — lagged our farm mort- 
gages were paid prom =f e get funds irom the 
Atlantic to the Missouri river, and may be able to 
refer to parties of your acquaintance. Send for 
particulars. J.B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kan. 





H. O'NEILL & co., 
327 and 329 Sixth Avenue, 





Wilb Open Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, April 6 and 7, 


their new Show Rooms over the store with a very 
elegant assortment of 


FRENCH CHIP HATS & BONNETS, 


Trimmed in the most artistic and latest Style. 
Misses’, Children’s, and Infants’ 
Trimmed Hats 
IN GREAT VARIETY! 

Magnificent and unequaled Stock of 


STRAW GOODS! 


Very latest novelties in FOREIGN and DOMES- 
TIC CHIPS, at very low prices. 


SPECIAL NOVELTIES IN 


LADIES’ TIES, 


THE LARGEST RETAIL ASSORTMENT IN 
THE CITY!!! 


Immense Reduction in Ribbons. 
SASH RIBBONS, 7,8, and 9-inch, in all the new 


Shades. 
Flowers, 
Feathers, 
Wreaths, 
Montures, 
Garlands, 
LN GREAT VARIETY. 


LACE DEPARTMENT. 


Large assortment of new and exquisite designs 
in made-up Lace Articles, Sleeveless Jackets, &c. 


RUFFLINGS 
AT ALL PRICES. 


EMBROIDERIES. 


Great variety of patterns, at very low prices. 


KID GLOVES. 


Choice assortment of Kids and all the new Spring 
shades. 


Misses’, 
Children’s and 


Infant’s Dresses 
IN ALL THE LATEST DESIGNS. 


O°-NEILL’S, 





327 and 329 6th Ave., and 103 W. 20th St. 


PROPOSALS FOR INDIAN GOODS. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE rant 





OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 


March 2%, 1875. 
SKALED PROPOSALS, indorsed “ Eroposals for 
Indian soe Clase No. —’’ (1,2 or 3, as the case 
may be), will be received at No. 82 White street, 


New York, until 12 o’ciock M. on Tuesday, the 2 7th 
day of A ril, 1875, for furnishing, in the quantities 
therein given, any or ail of the articles named in 
the =e list. 
The above place will be open for business on and 
after April 1, 187 
The bide will te opened in the presence of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners and a committee 
to be designated by the Secretary of the Interior, 
and read publicly in the following order : 
Class No. 1, at 12 o’clock M. 
Class No. 2, at 1 o’clock P.M. 
Class No. 3, at 1.30 o’clock P.M. 
All the goods, excepting the Blankets, bay A ber 
uired to be delivered in New York, Philad lpia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, or St. Paul, by the 15th da 
May next, each bidder to specify place of deliv- 


ery. 
The Blankets are to be delivered at any of the 
places above named during the month of June. 


CLASS No. 1. 
Blankets and Dry Goods. 


3,000 pairs 3-puint white Mackinac Blankets, to 
Pmeasue 60x72 inches, and weigh eight 


nds. 
1,800 Sy re 3)4-polnt white Mackinac Maaiete, to 
- 34x66 inches, and weigh six 


800 plire "s-point white Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 42x56 inches, and weigh five and 
one-auarter pounds. 

500 pairs 1-point white Mackinac Blankets, to 
—— 36x —- and weigh four and 
one-quarter pound 

2,500 pairs 3 point scarlet "ieachinas Blankets, to 
60x72 inches, and weigh eight 


2,490 pte Decpoint scarlet Mackinac Bieatete. to 
64x66 inches, and weigh six 


pou 
500 pairs Toes scarlet Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 42x56 enemas, and weigh five and 
one-quarter poun 
4,000 pairs Spoint indigo-blae Mackinac Blankets, 
to ae @172 inches, and weigh eight 
pou 
2,500 irs 2}¢-point indigo-blue Mackinac Blan- 
"ke ts, =~ oS cag gong 34x66 inches, and weigh 
six pc 
1,000 pairs Po point indigo-blue Mackinac Blan- 
kets, to measure 42x56 inches, and weigh 
five and one-quarter pounds, 
2,20 pairs 3-point green Mackinac Blankets, to 
———_ 60x72 inches, and weigh eight 


1,500 sie ts Dig ‘point green Mackinae Blankets, to 
measure x66 inches, and weigh six 


pounds. 
500 pairs 2-point green Mackinac Blankets, to 
measures 42x56 inches, and weigh five cnd 
one-quarter pounds. 
15,000 yards Saved List Blue Cloth. 
15,000 yards Saved List Scarlet Cloth. 
00 &4 Woolen Shawls. 
S00 posn® Linen Thread, standard make, Nos. 
and 40, two-thirds dark-blue, one- 
third whity-brow 
800 dozen spools Cotton, standard make, 200 
yards, 3-cord and 6-cord. 
240,000 yards Calico, standard pete. 
50,000 yards Indigo ~biue Drilling 
35,000 yards good Bed Ticking. 
150,000 yards Brown Shecting, 4-4 standard. 
110,000 yards standard Duck, $< unce. 
.000 yards Plaid Lindsey. 
8,000 verde Blue Flannel, twilled. 
" v4 yards Red Flannel, ‘twilled. 
000 yards Kentucky Jeans. 
16:00 yards Sutinet. 
yards Colored Drilling (for dress lining). 
1,000 yards Bleached Sheeting (fur shrouds). 
8,000 yards Flue Denims. 
9,000 yards Hickory Shirtin 
800 dozen Cotton Handkerchiefs. 
700 — Men’s Wool § 
dozen Women’s W. oak ee: 
500 dozen Children’s Wool Hose. 
10 dozen Woolen Scarfs. 
8,000 Red Flannel Shirte. 
5,000 ped Flannel Shirts. 
30,000 Hickory Shirts. 
00 Calico Shirts 
oo pounds Gilling Twine, 2anq 3-cord, equal 
quantities, Nos. 30, 55, and 
500 pounds Cotton Maitre. 3 for Seines. 


CLASS No. 2. 
Clothing, Hats, Boots, and Shoes. 
20 Sack Coats, assorted sizes, for men. 
2,500 Pants, assorted sizes, for men. 
800 Vests, assorted sizes, for men. 
500 Loose Sack Overcoats, large siz 
300 Suits, (jacket and pants,) for boys five to ten 


years of age. 
100 Vests, for boys five to ten years of age. 

5,000 Men’s Woo! Hats, assorted sizes end colors. 
200 Boys’ Wool Hats, — sizes and colo. 
600 Heavy Cassimere Ca 

1,500 —_: Men’s Shoes, eet quality, assorted 


1,000 pairs W Women’ 8 Shoes, good quality, assorted 


300 pairs Boys’ Shoes, good quality, Nos. 5 and 6. 
250 pairs Misses’ Shoes, good quality, assorted 


sizes. 
500 .~ Children’s Shoes, good quality assorted 
sizes. 


CLASS No. 3% 

Hardware, &. 
509 pounds Indigo. 
500 dozen best Casi-steel Axes, 3 to 4 pounds. 
309 a best Cast-steel Hunter's Axes, han- 


300 dozen Ax-handles, 36-inch, No. 1. 

430 — short-han<le Fry Pans, Nos. 1, 2, and 
3, in equal quantities. 

300 dozen Iron Pans, pressed, 2, 4, and 6 quarts. 
oren Plates. 


d 
1,000 dozen Tin Cups, pints and quarts. 
20 dozen tinned-iron Dippers, Jong handles, 
600 dozen tinned-iron Ta e Spoons. 
200 dozen tinned-irun Tea Spoons. 
1,000 dozen Butcher Knives, 6-inch. 
zen Hunting Knives, 6-inch. 
10 dozen Skinning Knives, 6-inch. 
100 dozen Knives and Forks, good quality. 
50 dozen Pocket Knives. 
100 dozen w Files, 4-inch. 
50 dozen Mill-saw Files. 
125 dozen Planters’ seo, No. 2, best cast-steel. 
50 dozen pap penties 
7 dozen Hate! 
400 dozen ish-hooke, assorted sizes. 
100 dozen Fish-lines, assorted sizes. 
22 dozen Sewing Awis. 
180 dozen Sewing-awl Mand 
Cast-steel Le +77 and 8 inches. 


Coarse 

n Fine-tooth Combs. 

100 dozen O nm fine Thimbies. 

175 ne Mirrors. 

175,000 assorted sizes. 

70,000 dl » Glovers’. 

1% ver Traps. a No. 4. 
fink whouse. 


M 
6,000 Camp K tles, ‘n nests sts of three. 
4,500 beads, assorted colors. 


Bids (to be indorsed “ Pro Is for Drugs ”’) will 
also be received for medical and hospital supplies, 
schedules of which will be furnished on applica- 
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tion to this r to the office in New oe, 
The rs “U. 8.1. D.” will be uired 
plainly marked in the center of each blanket fur- 


nish: ey der this advertisement. 

Parties bidd: are required to a ys Ay ym 
of the articles for, Dut no samp! 

way —— ng name of the bidder. but unould b be 
the pro by a private 

w Sfowld” be the same =pan ‘the proposal as 
upon the sample. Svecial care should be taken to 





adopt such a private mark as will insure distinction 
from other bidders. Failure to comply with this 
rule will subject the pample to rejection. 

If bidders will mark the price on each sample 
sented, in addition tn to pod the price in the id, 
it will much facilitate the making of awards. No 
samples will be ar until after allghe bids shall 
have been public 
In executing the contract the right will be re- 
served to increase or diminish the quantity of any 
of the articles embraced in the foregoing schedule, 
and the further right will be reserved to increase 
or decrease the amount specified in any contract 
to an extent not exceeding twenty-five per cent., 
and the right is also reserved to reject any or 
all proposals, if such a course should be deemed 
for the best interests of the Government. 


The articles furnished under contract must be 
delivered at whe places designated for their recep- 
tion, packed and marked according to directions 
for shipment, without extra charge for cases or 
baling when in original packages, and will be sub- 
ject to inspection by the ear of Indian Commis- 
sioners; and such articles as may in any respect 
fail to ‘conform to the samples will be rejected, 
and the contractor held to furnish others of the 
required quality within Ave days; or, failing in 
that, they will be purchased at his expense. 

No bids will be considered from persons who 
have in any respect defauited in any bid hereto- 
fore made 
No contract, or part thereof, will be permitted to 
be sub-let or assigned to any other party without 
terior written consent of the Secretary of the In- 

rior. 

ayment will be made on the presentation ef 

ee ces at this Office, after they shall have been 
properly approved. 

At the execution of the contract a bond will be 
required to its full amount for the faithful per- 
formance thereof, with two or more sureties, whose 
sufficiency must be certified to by a United States 
or district attorne 
Blanks for pro 


‘salawill be furnished ona pit- 
cation to this New 


ce or to No. 82 White street, 


Every bid amounting to $5,000 or over must be 
accompanied by a certified check or draft, payable 
tothe order of the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, upon some United States depository, or upon 
some one of the ponowne national banks: Chem- 
ical National New York, Metropolitan 
a Bank, New york National Bank of Com- 

ree, New York, Union “yy --¥ Bank, Chicago, 
fl, r National Bank of the State of Missouri, St. 
Louis, Mo., which check or draft shell not be less 
than five per centum on the amount of supplies 
proposed to be furnished; and in case any bidder 
on being awarded a contract shall fail to execute 
the same with good and sufficient sureties, accord- 
ing to the terms of his bid, such bidder shall for- 
feit the amount so deposited so the United States; 
but if such contract shall be duly executed as 
aforesaid, such draft or check so deposited shall 
be returned to the bidder. 

Each bidder must designate his place of business 
and post-office —. and parties reaiding out of 
New York are requested to furnish a New York 
reference —_ oer bids, and also their address 
while in that c 

Bidders are Gnyited to be present at the opening 


of the bids. 
EDW. P. SMITH 
Commissioner. _ 





Zz ERO 
REFRIGERATOR. 


WITH 
Water and Milk 
Cooler, 

The Best Food and 
Ice — in the 
World. nd for Cat- 
alogue. 

ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
r__ 226 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


THREE PAWUR 


OF BEST TWO-BUTTON KID SlovEs for $2.75. 
SIX yn ny == a om ge Pate. . $10. 50. 
ny color or size ngle r sent, t- 

for One Dollar. To avoid Toss’ send | OP Or = 


J. TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 
353 Sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
A well-selected stock of Millinery Goods, Laces, 


and Dress Trimmin 
Samples sent free on application. 
















Scarifier ! 


Increases crops 


Saves Labor— 
Overcomes 
Drouth. The 
best & cheapest 
Cultivating Im- 

leme J 2 the 
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QO CENTS 





Will make you an ANNUAL SUB- 
SCRIBER to FOUR NUMBERS of 


p 
\ 
| Ehrich’s Quarterly, 


| Containing prices, descriptions, and 
| Fashion-Plates of Ladies’ and Chil- 
| dren’s Suits, Ladies’ Underwear, In- 
| fants’ Wear, Real Laces and Dress 
| Trimmings, Hats, Feathers, Flowers, 
| Ribbons, &c., &c., together with the 
| choicest selections of Literature. Wit, 
| and Wisdom. 


Our Quarterly will place within your 
reach THE BEST GOODS at THE 
LOWEST PRICES. Only TEN CENTS 

| FOR A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. 
| Subscribe at once. 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 and 289 Eighth Avenue, near 24th St. 
NEW YORK. 


o4Z2m0° 





For Cripples 


| 
either in or ou 
one having the 
sa forfine 
4 ‘or 

of differ 
8. 


Please mention 
this paper, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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2 Farm any Garden. 


TREES IN MINNESOTA. 
E are glad to print the following letter 
\ from Mr. Hodges, correcting and amplifying 
the information which we eondensed from his report: 
Saint Pav, March 23, 1875. 
To the Editor Christian Union: 

In your issue of 10th inst., under the heading of 
“Farm and Garden,” is a review of a portion of my 
address before the annual meeting of the Minnesota 
State Agricultural Society which, although fair in its 
general tone, is somewhat calculated to convey incor- 
rect impressions. These I propose to correct. 

Ist. The act of the Minnesota Legislature approved 
March 7th, 1867, appropriating $300 annually to the 
State Agricultural Society for the encouragement 
of forest tree culture, is credited with the results 
of the labor of others. Let us render unto Cesar 
the things which are Cesar’s, and unto the farmers 
aud railroads the things due the farmers and rail- 
roads. This act of 1867 is and always has been a 
dead letter on the statute book. Not a dollar has ever 
been paid under its provisions to the society or to any 
one else; and when, acting by authority of the State 
Agricultural Society in urging its just claims before 
the Legislature for the money due the Society for the 
encouragement of forest tree culture, the claim was 
repudiated by the Senate. The Legislature of Minne- 
sota is, however, entitled to the credit of passing an 
act in 1871 which entitles ‘‘every person planting, pro- 
tecting and cultivating for three years one half mile 
or more of forest trees along any public highway, said 
trees to be planted so as to stand at the end of three 
years not more than one rod apart, or one acre or 
more of prairie land within five years from the pas- 
sage of this act and successfully growing and cultivat- 
ing the same, shall be entitled to receive for ten years, 
commencing three years after said grove or line of 
trees has been planted, an annual bounty of two dol- 
lars per acre for each acre so planted, and two dollars 
for each one half mile so planted; payable from the 
county treasury in the counties in which such groves 
or lines of trees are situated. Also in 1873 the same 
law is virtually re-enacted, differing from the former 
chiefly that it requires the same amount in annual 
bounties made payable from the State treasury. Thus 
under the stimulus afforded by the enactment of these 
laws, combined with the urgency of the question, tree 
planting began to assume encouraging proportions in 
Minnesota; and when the wise and beneficent provi- 
sions of the.Congressional Tree-planting acts of 1873-4 
came into force, forest tree culture received an ad- 
ditional stimulus; and in this connection the efforts of 
the Ist Diy. of the St. Paul & Pacific R. R. Co., in the 
inauguration of a system of forest tree culture com- 
mebsurate with the requirements of the great and fer- 
tile prairie region. traversed by its lines of railway, 
whereby the company is not only protecting its lines of 
travel from snow blockades, but also by its example 
and capital teaching the people the cheapest and most 
practical method of forest oulture, and furnishing them 
millions of young forest trees for their own planting at 
prices that enable the poorest man to plant not merely 
a few shade trees about his door, but acres of forest on 
his prairie farm, you begin to see the act of 1867, and 
the State Agricultural Society. must relinquish the 
honors gratuitously rendered not only by the Chris- 
tian Union, but by the N. Y. Evening Post and other 
leading papers. ' . . 

2d. My assertions as to the cost of growing trees in 
Minnesota. 

I may perhaps be unnecessarily sensitive, but the 
impressions received in looking over the comments of 
the Chicago Tribune, N. Y. Evening Post, N. Y. 
Times, Christian Union, etc., are that while there 
may be a foundation of truth in them, yet the prob- 
abilities are that there may be a slight exaggeration 
when I say that hundreds of thousands of trees have 
been planted and grown within two years in Min- 
nesota at an expense not exceeding two cents per 
tree. I wish to say this, that this cofMpany keeps an 
exact account of its operations; that every transac- 
tion of theirs isa matter of record that will stand in 
any court; that every dollar expended by them in 
forest culture is promptly charged to the tree-planting 
account; that the total amount so charged up to the 
first day of February, 1875, is $15,088.01; that this sum 
embraces the entire cost of four million young forest 
trees, along their main line, virtually created within 
two years; that five hundred thousand of said number 
of trees are now standing from six to fourteen feet 
high, many) of them’ from two ‘to four inches in 
diameter at the butt, sufficiently advanced to keep 
and maintain a healthy and rapid growth to complete 
maturity without ,any further cultivation. The bal- 
ance of the 4,000,000 are seedlings, and will require two 
year’s additional cultivation. .This can be had for 
$5,000. Add to.this the $15,000 ‘already expended, 
is $20,000. - Allowing for a possible Joss of 25 per cent. 
of trees, and we have three million, costing $20,000. 
Three million forest‘trees from three to five years old, 
standing from three: to.over twenty feet high, for 
$20,000; or, to be exact, one-third offa cent each, as 
the actual eost pe vee pres trees along the main | 
line of the 8t.P. & P, R. R, where ttionsunds of quar- 











ter sections of as fertile prairie as the sun ever sbone 


on, within half a mile te five miles of railroad stations, 
ean be bad for the taking, under the provisions of the 
Homestead and Tree Planting acts, and where the 
State and county pay the settler an annual bounty of 
four dollars an acre for a term of ten years for grow- 
ing his own timber. 

I think I also said we could grow trees in Minnesota 
as cheaply as your New York and New England 
readers could grow the same number of corn stalks. 
Not feeling under any necessity for backing down yet 
awhile, I subscribe myself, 

Yours respectfully, 
In the cause of forest culture, 
LEONARD B. HopGEs. 


publishers’ Department. 


NEw YorK, APRIL 7, 1875. 




















EXPIRATIONS.—LookK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


OUR NEW SERIAL. 
ST. GEORGE AND ST. MICHAEL! 


NExtT week we shall commence GEORGE MAc- 
DOoNALD’s new serial. The first chapter will be 
illustrated. The paper will contain, also, a bio- 
graphical sketch of the distinguished author, 
and his portrait. We have purchased of the 
author the exclusive right of publishing this 
work in the United States, and therefore all the 
admirers of Mr. MACDONALD in this country 
must seek it in the CHRISTIAN UNION. The title 
of the story is ‘‘ St. George and St. Michael ;” it isa 
charming and romantic story of the English Civil 
Wars, and the chief scene is inside the castle 
which stood out the longest of all on the King’s 
side, and where, at that very time, the rude em- 
bryonic steam-engine was at work, invented by 
the son of the owner. Of Mr. MACDONALD’S 
standing as a novelist it is needless to say a word ; 
his name has been spread far and wide, and his 
popularity in this country is second to that of no 
writer of fiction in America, unless it be Mrs. 
Stowe or Edward Eggleston. 

Agents already see, in this new and admirable 
arrangement, a strong attraction which is of great 
benefit in pushing actively and successfully the 
canvass for CHRISTIAN UNION subscribers. 

N.B.—Don’t forget that we send our agents the 
printed mailing lists of their territory, so that 
their labor is half done for them in finding friends 
of the paper already made, whose renewals are 
easily obtained, paying agents the same commis- 
sion as new subscriptions ! 

The new story by Macdonald, the fine series of 
illustrated monthly articles (see issues of Feb. 3 
and March 8), the regular attractions of the 
paper, the rich variety of contributed articles, 
the editorials, ‘‘ Lecture-Room Talks,” and divers 
literary features, together with the list of five 
choice premiums, make an array of attractions 
which, as for years past, agents find to easily 
“take on sight!” 








WHERE’S MY PAPER? 


WE get a good many letters from subscribers 
about the middle of every month saying, “* Where’s 
my paper?” The answer generally is, ‘‘ Your sub- 
seription expired with the first number of the month, 
and your name was, of course, cut off, because you did 
not renew in time.” } 

Please remember, All new subscriptions are dated 
the 1st of the current month in which they are taken, 
so that they expire in a year from that time. If you 
want to renew, to see the continuation of our choice 
Monthly lllustrated Numbers and George Macdonald’s 
new story—please take pains to renew at least ten 
days before the end of the month. Then there will be 
no break in your papers, and you will haye no trouble 
nor we either! 


— 


TO OUR OLD AGENTS. 

THE attractions offered by the CHRISTIAN UNION 
are unsurpassed by any weekly newspaper. published. 
Send for our new outfit and terms, and take hold of 
the canvass at once, both for Renewals and: new Subs 
scriptions, the SAME COMMISSIONS being allowed on 

N. B.+Wemust again beg subse 


BOTH. 

ribers to specify 
WHICH premium they. select ffoni ‘our Aa or ve. 
Many letters come to us giving no instructions; here- 
after, unless instructions accompany subscriptions, we 


el Senn ae oe ey Sr 
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their subscriptions as “ renewals ”will belentered 


ADVERTISING. 
CIRCULARS versus NEWSPAPERS. 


WE have frequently been solicited to buy lists 
of names for the purpose of addressing circulars by 
way of advertising our business. Having advertised 
very largely for years past, we have caref: ully consid- 
ered the question of cost and returns, and find, as the 
result of actual experience that advertising in first- 
class newspapers (especially family religious papers) 
is by far superior in economy and effectiveness. The 
following figures give a fair showing of the two 
methods: 

Cost of Circulars, 
50,000 Circulars of the cheapest kind 
50,000 Envelopes 


Total cost of reaching 50,000 
with the probability that the circular would not be 
read by one out of a hundred who received it; and 
would be read even by those but once, and then, gen- 
erally speaking, thrown into the waste basket. 

This same amount of money, on the other hand, 
would pay for the insertion of 65 lines (more than one- 
third of a column) in THE CHRISTIAN Unrton for 13 
times. 

It would be received and read by more than double 
the number of persons to whom the circulars were 
addressed. 

It would be kept before them for three months, week 
after week, and in many cases much longer, as a very 
large number of families keep and bind their papers. 

No list of addresses in the market represents such 
an intelligent, thrifty, and well-to-do class as read 
Tue CHRISTIAN UNION. 





EITHER ONE. 


BEAR this in mind: any offer made for the 
CHRISTIAN Union holds good also for PLrmMouTH 

LPIT, and any Subscriber for the two together at 
$5.50 will be entitled to the same picture premiums as 
two separate subscriptions at $8 each (or %). The 
extra payment for postage, etc., must always be 
added, of course: viz., 20 cents for postage on either 
publication; and, for the premiums, 50 cents on Nos. 
1, Lincotn ; 2, Cross; 4, Boys; and 5, Girls: or 25 cents. 
for No. 8, Washington. 





PICTURE PREMIUMS. 

. Marshall’s PEOPLE’S PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN. 

A superb steel plate, size 21 x 27 inches. 
. THE EASTER Cross. 

A fresh and beautiful Cross and Flower-Picce Chromo,. 
. Marshalls HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASHINGTON. 

A world-renowned and brilliant steel plate. 
. OUR Boys: The Dinner and The Nap. 

A charming pair of boy-pictures—French Oil Chromos, 
. OUR GIRLS: Wide Awake and Fast Asleep. 

A favorite pair of lovely girl-faces—French Oil Chromos. 








RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 








In CHANGING AN ADDREss it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEw address. The change cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letcer of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify the office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue. 








SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 
CHRISTIAN UNION or PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 
enngergtion Opa Teas ta 
gene 82 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Either one, without Premium 
* with Premium No. 3... 
with either No. 1, 2, 4, 80 


“ 


20 


Postage on both 
Periodicals. 


40 cents, 


“ 
“ 


3 70 
DOUBLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Both, without Premium 

Both iehington eee Se oat 40 

Both, with any two Premiums 


5 90 
6 65 
40 71 
The above rates include all charges whatsoever, such as 
mounting, varnishing, packing, etc., of the various pre- 
miums, and their free delivery to the Subscriber, and the 
prepayment of postage on the paper. 
Postage, as required by the new U. 8. law, must be prepaid 
in New York, and is 20 cents a year for each periodical. This: 
must in all cases be sent with the money for Subscription and 


2: RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, $10, which is $2.50.a copy. The party who 
sends us $25, fora club of niné copies (all sent at one time), 
will be entitled to a copy free. Postmasters and others who. 
getup elubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
sitigle copies at $2.50. To these prices must in each case be 
added the charge for mounting and mailing the picture pre- 
miums, when they are desired—namely, 25 cents for No. 2, or 
0 cents for any other premium. 20 cents additional must 
also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. Money 

yld be sent by Chéck, Draft, Postal Money Order or Regis- 
Lfared Latter. (xirroncy seat by mail is at tho. risk of the 
“of 


ORT: (fs, ASD OMD WOU, Publishers, 





the “ Cross” to renewals; 
served as new subscribers. | 


27 Park Place, New Yorks’ 





